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ABSIBACT 

Presented is the final report of the Chapel Hill 
Project^ a demonstration model designed to provide services to the 
Head start Program for handicapped preschool children in Johnston 
County, Horth Carolina. Such services as screening, assessment, 
establishment of a resource center, development of intake services 
and individual educational programs, parent programs, staff training, 
placement and follov-through programs, am d dissemination and 
demonstration of teaching methodology and curriculum are noted 
objectives of the project. Sections cover the following service 
areas: staff training (pre-service and in-service) , resource 
services, training Program glH (Work Incentive Nov) mothers, and the 
remedial language program. Appended material includes a behavioral 
checklist and other evaluation forms, classroom organization and 
scheduJlng guidelines, sample lesson plans, and worksheets. (IH) 
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NOTICE 



For the convenience of the reader the Appendices have not 
been placed at the end of the monograph, but at the end of 
the section to T*dch they, pertain. Thus, tdien reading 
'Bee APPENDIX", look to the end of the section in -which 
that direction is found. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



As part of the general thrust in Head Start Enidchment, the Office of Child 
Development is moving to develop individuali25ed approaches for all chilciren* 
The 1 972 Amendment s to the Economic Opportunity Act (P . L . 92^hik) requliie 
that at least ten percent Head Start program enrollment opportunities be made . 
available to handicapped children. It is intended that these preschool I child^^ 
receive the benefits of an integrated setting ifeere they can learn and develop/ 
•with non-handicapped children and that services shall be provided to meet 
their special needs. 

In response to the legislative mandate, the Office of Cliild Development 
launched a major effort to enroll handicapped children into Head Start p2X)grams. 
To date, children professionally diagnosed ai? handicapped account for at 
least 10.1 percent cf the children enrolled in FiiLl Year Program 

To facilitate services to children with special needs, collaboration 
between the Office of Child Development and the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped has been emphasized. The Chapel Hill Project, an exemplary BEH 
program serving young handicapped children, was selected as one of fourteen 
experimental OCD-BEH demonstration projects. ^ 

The collaboration between the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project the 
Johnston County Head Start Program represents an e25)erimental effort to 
demonstrate the effects of intensive staff training and prescriptive programming 
for handicapped Head Start children and their families. 

^'c -Jf rc ^A- ^A- -Jf ^ 45- 



1. Chapel Hill Traiiiing" Out reach Project , The Chapel Hill Training- Outreach Project 
is funded by the Bureau oi Education for the Handir^apped^ Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare^ and adrninistered through the Chapel Hill-Carrbo3X) Ciiy \ ' 
Schools. The go al of the pro ject is to extend educational intervention methodsy: 
materials and curricu lm developed in the Chapel Hill Preschool for Develom ehtally 
Handicapped Children to professional and paraprofessional personnel Tiiho staff • 
North Carolina Head Start programs and dav care centers for hand icapped 
children. ;Ihservice training is provided through a state-wide 60-hoxir course, 
area workshops, distribution of packages of trainiag/ and on-site consultation* " ^ 
Preschool classes for developmentally handicapped children demonstrate the 
development and implementation of individual prescriptive educational programs ' • 
and family training. Participant-observation expediences in these centers 
are also provided to trainees. 

The training p3X)gram is designed for professional and paraprofessional teachers 
of preschool mentally retarded, speech iirpaired, emotionally distiirbed^- ^^^^^^ - / 
neurblogically impaired and crippled children in North Carolina Head Start 
and day care centers. Chapel Hill Project training focuses on: Behavioral • 
Assessment of Child's Existing Skills,v Cixrriculm I)evelopment>^ 
Utilization and DevelbpmSit,; Intervention and Instructional Methodology; 
Organizational Processes; and ^^orking lfith Parents and Siblings. -^^^I^^ : i 

training is corrdiiiated>ith1he folloi^^ Carolina Council ' ^ 

on Developmental Disabilities, Raleigh, N.C.;" Developmental Disabilities 
Training- Institute; North Carolina Department of Public Instruction; 
University of North Carolina TEECH Project; and North; Carolina Head Starb. 

^ 4f 4f ^ ^> ^ ^ ^A- ^ 4f 4f ^ - 
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: rhe Chgegjaiill Project is f unded_ Wently by the Office of Qiild Develcp nent; 
;o coordinate the training to Region 17 Head Start pers onnel in sendees to 
jiandicapped children. Chapel Hill m^^^^ ; I 

curriculum and training congjonents. in the eight-state area. (Region 17 
serves 1/3 of the nation's Head Stai'fc enrollment. ) 

This report atten?)ts to document the development, ijjplementation and evaluation 
of the Chapel Hill services to Johnston County Head Start in Smithfield, N.C. 
The focus on specificity is designed to provide agencies with concrete 
guidance for replication. 

2- The Johnston County Com munity Action. Inc . Johnston County, North Carolina is 
located 37 miles from Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The county is one of 

the largest in North Carolina, with approximtely 79^ square miles and a 
population of 6l,737 idiich is 77.1^ rural. The average annual salaiy is 

$2,1469.00, with 1,9^1 mothers receiving Aid to Dependent Children. The 
frequency of mental retardation within the county is altiost twice the 
national average. Presently in the public school system there ai-e ^0 
children receiving remedial programs for learning disabilities, while 
500 remain on the waiting list. Similarly, there are 2^ children who 
receive occupational education with 200 waiting to receive services. The 
high school drop-out rate for Johnston County is 32.8^. 

An abstract of the objectives which were stated in the pxxjposal submitted 
to the Office of Child Development states: 
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Abstract of Proposed Objectives 

The Chapel Hill Project will supervise the development and iniplementation of: 

A. Screening of all Johnston County Head Start Children (approximately 210). 

B. Provision of specialized physical or psychological evaluations of 
children for Tdhom further evaluation seems appropriate. 

C. Assessment of specif ic developmental skills of children referred 
to~intefT?ention program. . 



D. Establishment of a Resoig^ce^Center for the development, ii^lementation 
and demonstration of prescriptive developmental programs for handx- 
capped children. 

E. Development of a program of intake services and individual prescriptive 
educational programs. 

F. Extension of individual prescriptive programs to the regular Head 
ff&art cxassroora. 

G. Involvement o f parents of handicapped children in the prescriptive 
development program. 

H. Incre ase of rate o f_develoBiaePiLol. handi^ chil dren in cognitive, 
soHIal, fine motof an d lariguage sicLlls. 

I. Optimum maintenan ce of handicapped child in the regular Head Start 
classroom^ 

J. Training of Johnston County Head Start teachers in the development 
of the young handicapped child. 

K. Ye^^end^jElacanent and foU^Hiithrou^ services for children idio enter 
public school. 

L. Dissemination and demonstration of program strategies, teaching 
methodology, and curriculum developed in the collaborative program. 

M. Preparation of a year-end evaluation report with a systematic 
analysis of procedures. 



SECTION II 
STAFF TRAINING 
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II. STAFF TRAINING . ' "^^ 

A. ■ PRE-^ERVICE TRAINING 

The basis of the Outreach efforts in Johnsto n Cotmty wa s to develop 
a replicable model of training Head Start personnel in services to yoimg 
handicapped children. 

It was coon recognized that in order to accomplish this objective 
the teachers must be pix)vided with functional appa^oaches to methodology 
and curricultim ^diich could be implemented in any Head Start class2?oom. 
It was to this end that the pre-ser^rice training was designed. 
1. Pre-Service Workshop 

All twenty-four (2i|.) Johnston Coionty Head Start teachers and teacher 
aides participated in an overview of the course entitled The Education of . 
the Young Handlcapp '^d C ibild, which was held at the Smithf ield Head Start 
Center and was conducted by the Chapel Hill Outreach Project. 

This course, which took place from August 20-21;, 1973^ consisted of 
five days of training for six hours per day, for a total of iJiirty hours 
of pre-service training for the entire staff. 

The training program was designed for professional and para-profes- 
sional teachers of young developmentally handicapped children. As such, 
the curriculum included: behavioral assesanent of the child's existing 
skills, curriculum design and development, materials and their utilization 
and development, intejTvention and instructional methodology, organizational 
processes, and working with parents and siblings of the developmentally 
handicapped. 

The teaching strategies used at this five -day ^workshop included 
multi-media presentations, lecture-discussions, 2X)le -playing, small 
group sessions, reading assignments and the use of video-tape recordings 
of individual teaching strategies. 



The following summary will provide an overview of the pre-service 
training for the pvLipose of possible replication: 



Course Content 


, Strategies 


A. Behavioral assessment of the child' s 
existing skills using the Learning 
Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 


A. LAP slide -tape show. 

Discussion and lecture on 
use of LAP^ use of over- 
head transparencies for 
each skill area. 


B • Establishment of development ally 
appropriate learning objectives 
in the areas of gross motor^ fine 

inn4vTr- 1 iinfTiiacrp rlpvGlri'DmG'nt* so Rial ■ 

skills^ self-help sfcLUs^ and 
cognitive development. 


; B. Determining the Develop- , 
mental Ages of hypothetical' 
children and the writing of 
loner— rariffe obiectives for 
each. 


C. Assessment of visual perception 
using the Frostig Test of Visual 
Perception, 


C. Discussion 

Video tapes of administra- 
tion. Sample work sheets. 


D. Assessment of receptive language 
skills using the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test. 


D. Discussion 

Viewing of modeled admin- 
istration of the test. , 
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Day I (Continued) 



Course Content 


Strategies 


£• Assessment of school readiness using 
the Cooperative Preschool Inventory, 


E. Discussion and handouts 


F. Developing skills in. objective 
observation. 


F. Use of "Moods & Emotions" 
pictures to elicit responses, 
which were then classified 
as objective and subjective^ 
Handout'^. 


G. Preparing instructional objectives. 


G» Discussion and handouts. 
Preparing Instructional Ob- ■ 
jectives, Mager. Group work 
in which participants prac- 
ticed writing instructional 
ob j e ctive s . Film entitled 
"Target for Tomorrow." 



Day II 



Course Content 


Strategies 


A. Use of task analysis 


A. Discussion, practice, 
and handouts . Media. 


B. Concept development 


B. Discussion 


C. Defining observable behaviors 


C. Discussion of a video - 
tape . Participants were 
asked to identify behaviors 
shown. 



Bay II (Continued) 



Course Content 


Strategies \ 


D. Detemiining frequency of behaviors 


D. Discussion of a video-tape 
in which, participants were 
asked to count the frequency of 
occurance of centain behaviors. 


E. Recording and charting 
behaviors • 


E. Discussion and practice in 
recording and charting behav- 
iors. . Homework: each parti- 
cipant was required to collect , 
data on one child in the class- 
room. 


F. Rewarding behaviors — when and how. 


F. Discussion and role -plavihe. 


G. Decreasing inappropriate behaviors: 
punishment^ extinction^ and criteria 
for selecting strategies. 


G. Discussion of film: Build- 
ing Social Skills , (Seattle. 
Washington). 


H. Shaping new behaviors. 


H. Discussion of Living With 
Children. 


Day III 


Course Content 


Strategies 


A. Development of self-help skills 


A. Discussion^ demonstration 
with propsy slides, and the usv 
of the film entitled "Teaching , 
the Mentally Retarded."; 
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Ds^ III 



CooiTse Content 


Strategies 


B. Development of expressive language 


B. Discussion, video-tape, ; 
role-playing, handouts. 


C. Development and assessment of 
receptive language skills 


C. Discussion, videotape 
group participation with 
stimulus cards. 


D, Meaningful storytime activities 


D. Discussion, slides, video- 
tape, dramatization, hand- 
outs. 


E. Art experiences 


E. Discussion, slides, video- 
tape show, samples of 
children's art, handouts. 


Day IV 




Course Content 


Strategies 


A. Planning, implementing and 
evaluating family programs 

1. Assessing vith families 
their needs for service. 

2. Setting objectives for 
service. 

3- Developing strategies to 
meet their needs. 

i|. Evaluating the family 
program. 


A. Distribution and discus- 
sion of Manual on Work- 
ing. With Families. 

Fi3jii: Ciy Sorrow t 
Ciy Hope 



Day IV ( Continued) 


flniTPcp flon'hpii'fc 


Strategies 


B rioTnTmini rati ncr witll *raiTii!Lxe s • 
!• Home visits 
2* Home prograi\is 


B • Role-playing j 

Discussion of Video- 
tapesj Discussion of 
handouts. 


3. The personal intei^dew 




it. Use of newsletter 




5. Weekly follow-up -reports 





Day V 



Course Content 


Strategies 


A. Resources of effective commercially-' 
prepared teaching materials which may 

be modified for use with developmentally 
handicapped children. 

B. Programming the development and use of 
materials. 

C. Development of materials which encoiirage 
multi-sensoiy learning. 


A. Discussion^ display of 
sample sets of materials^ 
handouts J transparencies. 

B. Each participant prepa,red 
and demonstrated materi- 
als^ handouts. 

C. Discussion^ slides^ de- 
monstration of teacher 
made materials ^ handouts . 



In addition to the mimeographed handouts (see APPENDIX) which . 

accompany each of the content areas dealt xdth in the pre -service ' ; 

course, the participants drew upon the following texts: 

Mager, Eobe.rt F. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Fearon, Palo 
Alto, California, 1962. 

Patterson, G. R. and Gullion, M. E. Living With Children . Research 
Press, P. 0. Box 3327, Champion, Illinois, 1968. 

The materials which formed the basis of this training course' are found 

±n the following Chapel Hill Project publications: 

LAP-The Learning Accomplishment Profile 

Manual for Use of the LAP-Manual for Use of the Learaing Accomplish- 
ment Profile 

Curriculum Planning Guide 

Working With Families 
( Note s Many of the handouts referred to ±n the pre-service training are 
not included in thi^ monograph, but are available from the Outreach Office.) 



2. Training Considerations 

The Smithfield teachers represented a broad spectrum of training and 
experience. Several had some college training and a \ great many years of 
experience. Others had not completed high school and had little appropriate 
training in early childhool education. 

The preschool teaching experience of the training participants ranged 
from no experience at all^ to seven years of pre-school teaching-- with 
an average of 2.3 years. 

A study of the educational background revealed that 88^ of the 
teachers were high school graduates and averaged 1.1 years in college^ 
with 11^ college graduates. 

It was obvious that the preservice and in-service training sessions 
woxild have to be individualized to meet the aptitudes and backgrounds of 
this group. The week of pre-service training pxx)vided an opportunity to 
assess the skills and aptitudes of the participants and to plan for the 
in-service training that would take place throughout the year. 

During this week of training the teachers acqud.red a'faiiiliailty 
with methods^ materials and techniques for meeting the individual needs 
of each child. In addition to this broad leaining experience^ the parti- 
cipants of both agencies(the Johnston County Head Start Program and the 
Chapel Hill Outreach Project) were afforded an opportunity to become better 
acquainted and to develop working relationships iidiich would facilitate 
the collaboration efforts of the forthcoming year. 

B. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The collaboration between the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
and the Johnston Comty Head Start Program involved the establishment of 
a resource classroom to serve handicapped children of Johnston County. 



This class served as a center for intensive training of the regular classroon. 
teachers. 

The Smithfield Head Start Center incliades five self-contained classrooms. 
In each of these classrooms the teacher and assistant teacher developed 
a schedule and conducted activities independent of the activities of the 
ether rooms. Also^ there was no uniformity either of instructional 
techniques or assessment methods. 

In-service training of all the teachers enhanced skills in (1 ) identifying 
children with special needs and (2) in implementing the pi^scriptive programs 
for each child receiving the services of the resource room. This dual function 
of the regular classroom personnel was necessary ?or the success of the 
resource program. 



Identify 




Regular Classroom 



Refer for 

Special Individual Services 




Carry- Out 
Prescriptive Proaram 




Resource Room 



Regular Classroom 
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1> - Identifying CMldren f 61^^ 

Since the early identification of the cMldren who might need special 
services was imperative to the operation of the. program^ the Outreach staff 
spent the, month of September in training the regular classroom teachers i^i 
the proper use of - assessment tools. These tools included the Peabody Vi cture 
Vocabulary Test^ The Cooperative Preschool Inventory ( Caldwell ) , and the 
Frostig Test of Visual Perception . 

With special training the Smithfield teachers were able to test aU 
of the children on these three screening instruments diiring the first 
six weeks of school. These tests were found to be highly useful in pin- 
pointing children with developmental delay. The Peabody Picture Vocabulaigl ; 
Test and the Cooperative Preschool Inventory were especially suited to the 
children being tested. The Frostig Test of Visual Perception, however. ■ 
was found to be too difficult for this population^ and only the first 
sub-test was employed. 

The results of the testing program were extremely useful in making 
the selection for the first resource room group. Of the one hundred and 
fifty three children who received the complete battery (two hundred and. 
ten were actually tested but fifty seven did not receive one or more of the 
tests), sixty-four children were initially referred to the resource program., 
Of these, thirty-four were actually admitted to the program and received the 
resource room services. 

It was decided that any child who. was identified as being at least one 
and a half years below the norm on any of the screening tools, would 
be considered for the resource program. The results of the testing program 
indicated that ninety-four percent {9k%) of the children tested were below 
the no m on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ^ with fifty-one percent 
• (51^) being more than one and a half years below the norm, and thirty percent , , 
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being more than two years below the norm. The average'percentile score of 
all of the children tested on the Cooperative Preschool Inventory was 
sixty- three (63). 

The use of standarcJized tests was only the beginn^^ 
process. Once the tests were completed and the sixty-four children t*io 
were one and a half years behind the norm were identified, a less formal - • 
screening procedure was employed. 

Developmen-tal delay in language and cognitive skills was documented^ 
by the scores on the standardized tests. In addition to this -iiiforraatibn/^^ 
however, the staff was concerned about the other skill- areas of each 
child. In order to observe aiid record appropriate classrooia behavior^^^ 
in the areas of self-help skills, peer interaction, attending behao^ 
and classroom participation/ the regular classroom teachers- enployed 'th^ 
following forms: the Behavioral Qiecklist j and the Itefeiral to Outreach . 
Classroom form (see APPENDIX). These foims enabled the staff to consider 
the developmental process of each child in these vital areas. Thus, by • ' 
means of standardized tests and classroom observations, thirty-four 
children were finally selected as partitxipants. in the resour^ 

2. Following Through VCth The Prescriptive Program ' 
: . It was well-established that a child could be expected to. make 
certain gains in skills concentrated on in the resoiirce room intervention^ ^ 
program. However, no child was expected to stay -in the resource fooi^ 
more than eight weeks. Therefore, if the gains made during -t 
not to be reversed, it was imperative that the regular classroom teacher- 
be able to carry out the individual resource program. ... 

This individual plan, or prescriptive program ' , was based- on objectives 
generated by the Learning Accomplishment " ProfiZLe - (LAP); ^ ... ^v-; 



In order for the regular classroom teachers to implement the pre- 
scriptive program, two changes had to take place: (l) the regular 
classroom teachers had to -understand and appreciate the rationale 
for the program. This meant' that thoy had to recognize the individual 
needs of children, to appreciate the need for individualizing their 
instructional program, and to be able to assess and chart the child's 
progress^ and (2) the regular classroom teacher had ix) be able to 
demonstrate the same teaching methods used in the resoxirce reom. In 
order to do this, certain changes had to take ; place within the^-^t^^ 
herself: (l) she had to acquire a facility with these new techniques, 
and (2) the classTOom had to be organized to facilitate small -group 
experiences which are essential to the individualization. 

a. Classroom Organization For Individual Lessons 

The rooms in the Smithfield Center were large, bright, and well- 
equipped. Each room had an easily accessible sink, and bathroom facilities 
were provided in each room. A strong feature of these rooms was that each 
classroom opened to the out-of-doors, allowing the outdoor space to be 
readily incorporated into the indoor space. 

The Outreach staff worked individually vrlth teachers in assisting them 
in the reorganization of their classrooms. These teachers came to mder- 
stand that setting up the classroom is a vital part of planning for the 
young child's growth and development. 

Recognizing that all young children (as well as handicapped children) 
need a great varieiy of multi-sensoiy stimuli in their environment, a 
classroom with well-defined centers of interest is conducive to feeling, 
tasting, smelling, listening, and handling. 
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To' facilitate optimal maLti-sensory expeidences for all children^ the 
training included: 

1) Setting up centers of interest 

2) Use of individual or small group lessons 

3) Use of independent activities 
h) Use of units of interest 

5) Scheduling daily activities 

With special help^ the Smithf ield teachers came to see that room 
arrangment is an important factor in the success of any program for 
jovng children, 'jhis new room arrangment made possible the inclusion 
in each room of the foUowirig learning centers: 

1) the block center 

2) the art center 

3) the housekeeping or dramatic play center 
k) the math/science center 

5) the reading/writing canter . 

6) the listening/music center 

7) the cij^cle/game center 

£) the outdoor center as an extension of the indoor cent2rs 
Experience has taught us that unless the centers are separated one from 
another childi^ are easily distracted and the room organization cannot 
achieve its intended goal. (See APEENDIX--«Classroom Organzation ^ 
Division of the centers in the Smithfield Center was made difficult by 
the fact that bookshelves and cabinets were permanently fastened to the 
floor. (This should always be avoided^ since it greatly reduced the 
flexibility of the learning environment* ) .. In order to divide the centers 
and provide the quiet and securiiy that they need, tri-wall (a very heavy 



cardboard) was used. From this material the teachers cut room dividers ^ 
and shelving and arranged their rooms to suit themselves* Not all of the ; 
teachers arranged their 3X)om in the exact same However, all foimd^ ; 

the use of room dividers to be so helpful that many suitable arrangements • 
were implemented. 

The main value of a room arranged in well-defdjaed learning centers 
is that it facilitates small group lessons. The teacher can arrange - . 
some centers so that children can work at them independently while she 
and m assistant teacher can provide direct teaching with well-planned r ' 
lessons at two other centers. 

b. Scheduling Time for Individual Lessons 

While the Outreach staff members were observing in the classiD cms, 
it became apparent that the teachers or teacher-aides were spending 
almost all of their time in large-group activities, attempting to 
teach all twenty children at one time. Each teacher had posted her 
daily schedule on the wall of the classroom and these schedules reflected 
a norm of large-g3X)up experiences. 

As a means of dndividualizing instniction, the Outreach staff developed 
training sessions which would emphasize the importance of small-group ' 
activities. (See iLPFENDIX--"Schedajling.«0 

During the training sessions a wide variety of schedule possibilities 
were presented to the teachers. Some illustrated the proper use of two 
teachers in carrying out small -group activities vathin the daily schedule. 
Other plans illustrated the use of a volunteer in creating a varied and 
interesting daily schedule which not only allowed for small group 
activities but afforded the children a reasonable amotint of choice in 
the activities in which they would engage. 



, Once the participants were familiar with an assortment of fossible 

daily schedules, they were divided into small groups for a working session. 
These groups discussed and designed daily schedules which were applicable 
in their particular situation. The suggestions were varied, but they had 
a common element: all of them allowed time in the daily schedule for 
small group lessons. 

In the weeks following the training sessions, the Outreach staff 
members consulted individually with each of the teachers, examining 
the new daily schediile, listening to the comments of the teachers, 
and offering appropriate praise and suggestions. 

The chart below illustrates a typical daily schedule before and 
after the training: 

SCFFTDULE IN SEPTEMBER SCHEDULE IN MY 

8:00-9:00 Free Play 8:00-9:00 Free Play 

9:00-9:15 Clean-up-Wash for snack 9:00-9:15 Clean-up 

9:15-9:30 Snack 9 : 15-9: 30 Snack 

9:30-10:00 Circle 9:30-10:00 Small group lessons 

10:00-10:30 Outside play 10:00-10:30 Music -large group 

10:30-11:00 Art 10:30-11:00 Small group lessons 

11:00-11:15 Conversation—free time 11:00-11:50 Outside Play 

11:15-11:30 Wash for lunch 11:30-12:15 Lunch 

11:30-12:15 Lunch 12:15-12:30 Brush teeth 
12:l5-12:i|5 Ready for sleep/rest period 12:30-2:00 Rest 

12:J+5-2:00 Nap 2:15-2:30 Prepare to leave 

2:00-2:30 Music 2:30-3:U5 Lesson Preparation 
2:30-2:1+5 Buses leave 

2:U5-3:U5 Clean room & prepare for n^xt day. 



c« Preparing Lesson ELans 

AlthoTZgh all of the teachers custoinarily prepared weekly lesso 
plans, none prepared precise plans that took individual differences;^^^^^'^^;^1^^^ 
into consideration and their plans were therefore ineffective in indivi-.; 
dualizing instruction. Group objectives were generally considered, but ; ^ 
no provision for meeting the needs of individual children was made. 

The resource room teachers were to plan and initiate the prescriptive ; . 
program, which was later to be iriplemented by the regular classroom teacherso 
It was therefore iitperative that these teachers be able to reinforce the 
lessons of the resource room by the competent use of the* same techniques 
and materials used in the resource rx)om. 

The following lesson plan format was in use in the rescue room, 
and was suggested for use in the regular classroom: 

1. Objective (including cidteria) 

2. Materials 
3« Procedure 
il« Evaluation 

These lesson plans were to incoi^porate instructional objectives, idiich 
would assist the teacher in clearly defining the purpose of the lesson 
(what the teacher wants to teach), the conditions under which the child is 
expected tc demonstrdite his mastery of the lesson, and the criteida by 
which success is determined. 

In addition to the use of instructional objectives, teachers were 
instructed in the use of "error-free learning" techniques. This method 
helped the teachers on outlining the procedure that they would follow in 
meeting the individual needs of the children during the lesson. Essentially, 
this technique demands that the teacher see to it that the child succeeds 
in his attenipts to perform the task. (See APPENDIX: ^'Error-free Learning") 
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During the trainijQg in the use of the error-free lear^^ technique^ 
the Outreach staff discussed and modeled the basic principles of this 
teaching method. 

In order to eliminate inappropriate behavior and to insure the child 
of success, the liberal use of positive reinforcement was aciYocated. "Catch 
the child being good" was the key phrase used during this portion of the 
training* Teachers were alerted to the salutary effects of praise for 
appropriate behavior, as opposed to the negative effects of scolding for 
inappropriate behavior. 

Thus, teachers were able to prepare lesson plans that included instructional 
objectives: an effective procedure for leading the child to successful 
learning experiences, a suitable technique for encouraging the child to 
persevere at the task, and a useful method for evaluating the outcomes of 
the lesson. 

Sample lesson plans, Tiiich illustrate the use of the principles, are 
included here. 



...CONCEP T prep , color "green" , horiz , line ixC house SITPiPEi ro^iN^ Lindat (Timothy 
TEACHE R Shirley Morgan MOE Nov. 26. 1973 Monday " 



QBJECrrVE: 



1. To be able to demonstrate meani-ng of preposition tmder using - 
concrete ; objects. ■ 

2. To he able to label objects green after teacher, raodela. 

3. To be able to trace horizontal lines & horizontal lines in ■ 
house. / 



CRITERIA: 



Ob.iective 1 
k out of 5 times 



Ob.iective 2 
h out of $ times 



Ob.iective 3 
k out of 5 times 



MATERIALS: 


1. 


cars 


1. 


green can 1. slate & 




2. 


blocks 


2. 


blocks chalk 




3. 


box 


3. 

h. 


construction paper 2. pencil 
other green objects 3. paper 




1- 


model & label 


1. 


label and model. 1. Have child 


PROCEDURE: 




prep, tinder 




1 green object trace hor. line 




2. 


Let child do 




on chalkboard 




3. 


Model, giving 
several example Sy 


2. 


Let child touch after teacher j 
giving color models ; 






and letting child 


3. 


Repeat with as \ . 2. Let child trace ■ ; :: ; 






do after each model 




many green objects lines on paper : 
as possible & then trace 

H-lines of house ; 



Matching green 
objects to green 
objects 



on paper using: 
green & red as : ■ ■ 
starting & stopping \ 
points. 



EVALTJATIOII: 
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CONCEPT Draw a triangleV color blue STTffiiENT Sonya, : M 
TEACHER Magertha Sanders DATE 11-12-73 



OBJECTIVE : 1 . To be able to ^trace a triangle using pencil, then magic marker after 
teacher models. 

2. To be able to imitate a triangle using dot to dot on a chalk board 
and on paper with a magic marker after teacher models • 



Objective 2 



Copy h or 5 times. 



MATERIALS : For objective 1 Objective 2 

1 . chalkboard Chalk & board 

2. chalk paper w/triangle ; 
3« paper with triangle magic marker 

1|. pencils & magic marker 



PROCEDURE: 



CRITERIA : Objective 1 

Trace k or 5 times. 



1 • Label and Model 1 . Label & Model 

2. Have children imtate 2. Have children 

3. Then have them trace ; to copy triangle, 
prepared triangle from , using dot to dot 
dot to dot. system.: ': 



EVALUATION: 



d. Using the Learning Accompli shment - Profile 

During the pre-servlce training of August 2p-2l| the Head Start staff 
had been introduced to the learning Accpmplislment Prof^ 
ceived preliniinaiy training in its use in the educational program. How- 
ever, this training had proven to be too cursory, and in November the - 
staff began a more intensive training program on the LAP, 

It was decided that all of the teachers should receive this training 
in the use of the LAP since the prescriptive programs developed in the , 
resource room were generated through LAP assessments. It was the respon- 
sibility of each classroom teacher to carry out the prescriptive programs 
for the children in her classroom who had received resoiirce services. 

During the month of November all of the teachers received tra^ hours . 

of intensive training in the use of_the_IAE._.In.;.addition, ,,eac teacher 

received several hours of consultation in her classrooin. 

The core of the training dealt with the purpose of and the value 
of the LAP both as an assessment tool and a planning guide. The teachers 
were able to contrast the developmental assessment of the LAP with I. Q. 
tests which tend to label and stigmatize. 

The teachers were assisted in looking at the LAP as a guide to setting 
appropriate objectives, to identifying the various response capabilities 
of each child, to identif^rLng appropriate materials and methods for class- 
room instruction, and to evaluating the lessons planned and executed by 
the teacher. 

In addition, a great deal of time was spent in helping the teachers 
utilize the LAP as an efficient recording system by which accurate records 
could be kept on the children in their classes. 

This training broke the LAP down into its four sections and dealt with 



each one separately, allowing the teachers to become fai^ 
of the sections and skilled in the use of them. The sections incoiporateci 
in the training were s 

: 1. The Developmental Profile - this section^ the recoixiing system of 
the LAP, was introduced by means of role-playing exercises in which the 
teachers recorded behaviors and skills of other teachers oh a practice 
sheet. At the end of the role-playing exercises, the teachers completed 
a developmental profile as a product of the group discussion. 

2. The Skill Areas- The skills areas were introduced and each item 
was reviewed and explained. The teachers and the Outreach staff members ■ 
prepared materials which would aid in assessing the skills itemized in 
this section. The participants then divided themselves into six groups, 
one for each of the skill, areas covered in the LAP, and designed classroom 
activities which would be useful in assessing the skills of children., 
3- The Task Section- The instruction in this section consisted of 
the showing of video-tapes in which actors modeled the use and scoring of 
the task section. The participants viewed the video-tapes and then dis- 
cussed them at length. 

k* The Curriculum Section - In presenting this section the trainea?s 
emphasized the value of using correlated activities when planning the 
daily and weekly lesson plans. The participants took part in developing 
correlated lesson plans and materials with which these lessons could be ' 
taught. . 

As an evaluation of this intensive training in the - LAP, each teacher 
and teacher-aide was required to complete LAP evaluations, including 
developmental profiles^ on two of the children in their classrooms* These 
completed LAPs were then reviewed by members of the Outreach Staff and re- 
turned to idie participants with a written critique. 



e. Mcroteaching 

Microteachajig is a technique by irfaich teachers are allowed to observe 
themselves- in the classroom and to evaluate their own performance. Using this 
technique, the teacher is asked to conduct a short lesson with a small group 
of children. Ihis lesson is then video-taped and played-back to the teacher 
later. At this session the teacher and a consultant analjrze the teacher's 
behavior and constructively evaluate it. 

Mcroteaching was introduced into the training program in December and 
was implemented on a volunteer basis. These teachers who were willing to look 
at their own performance objectively^ prepared a lesson and taught it while 
being video-taped by an Outreach staff member. On the following day, 
this teacher and an Outreach staff member reviewed the tape and critiqued 
the lesson. (See APPENDIX: 'mcroteaching Evaluation Form.") 

The Smithf ield experience with microteaching revealed a serious 
weakness ±n the instructional program that was common to all of the 
teachers who participated in this evaluation. The absence of instructional 
objectives in the lessons prohibited the teachers from effectively 
evaluating the outcomes of these lessons. The teachers discovered that 
the failure to define objectives Inevitably leads to an inability to 
assess the effectiveness of the learning expeid.ence. 

Once microteaching was completed, the Outreach staff members met 
individually with the participating teachers axid assisted them in 
the preparation of lessons based on instructional objectives. 
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3« Small-Group Training 

As the training sequence progressed there was an observable decrease 
in the enthusiasm of the participants. Through consultations and observations 
in the classrooms the trainers discovered that many of the teachers were ^ 
still unable to cairy out some of the fundamental principles that had been 
presented in the training sessions. The teachers often expressed finotration 
at not being able to inrplement these principles^ which they accepted in theory 
but for which they were unable to see practical applications. 

The Outreach staff entered into lengthy discussions with the Johnston 
County educational coordinator in order to find an approach that wotild 
rekindle waniag enthusiasm and would make practical application of educational 
principles possible. Out of these discussions emerged an awareness that : 
the training approach cou. be modified to increase the active participation 
of the teachers. ALtho;. . the training had strongly en^jhasized the fact 
that teaching is most effectively done in small-group settings, the 
Outreach training had- been essentially a large-group activity. Therefore^ 
the training strategies were revised to try to meet the individual needs 
of the participants. 

It was decided that the new approach would be based on a reassessment ' 
of the skills of the teachers. Prom this reassessment individualized 
training programs could be introduced to increase the conpetence of the 
teachers in these skill areas. In order to individualized the training., 
the teachers were divided into groups of eight or less. '"^"'s,.. 

In Januaiy this small-group training strategy was adopted, with each 
group working intensively in one area for -a peidod of five to eight weeks • 

Hue content of the training sessions was determined by considering 
■ both the existing skills and the expressed interests of the teachers. 

38'^ 
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The teachers were given the f oUomug from "which vto choose : . 

1. The development of a slide-show on a behavior-management 
program. This pTOgram would be initiated 
room and followed up in the regular classroom. 

2. The revision of the Learning Accomplishment K?ofile for the : • . 
purpose of assessing all of the children in Head Start : 
classroom in one booklet. 

3. The development of curriculum uixits for. Head St ar^ 
These units could then be duplicated and distributed to other 
Head Start teachers. 

The writing of Skill Itevelopment Cards which would pTOvide 
specific activities for correcting skill deficiencies 
identified in LAP assessments. 

a. Behavior Management Program . 

This re-evaluation of the effectiveness of the training program 
revealed that the behavior management training had been seriously deficient. 
The trainers had attempted to develop teacher expertise in ignoring inappTOpriat 
behavior and in reinforcing appropriate behavior. However^ the teachers found : 
that such a program was difficult to implement due to inadequate 
training in this area. Program evaluation revealed inconsistency' 
- ' in handling behavior pipblems. Often the behavior which one teacher felt 

should be ignored, the assistant teacher felt should be dealt with directly." 
Such disagreement between the teachers contributed to inconsistent teacher 
reaction to behavior problems, and consequently to an increase in undesirable 
results. 

o ■■■■■ ■ ■ ' 
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In Januaiy a co]i5)letely; new approach ^^^^TO^ initiated. This new approach' 
consisted of selecting a siitple but specific behavior program for one 
child, and developing this program from beginning to end. Each step 
of the program was to be documented and photographed. ■ This wo^^ 
possible the development of a slide-tape presentation which could be used " 
for future training sessions. 

The single most useful aspect of this new approach was that the ^ 
trainers were able to repeat the training in behavior management in a 
detailed and organized manner. 

The teachers selected a child who had been referred to the ; resource room 
because of her inappropriate behavior in the regular classroom. Qace the 
child had been selected, the training in the establishment of a behavior 
management program proceeded in a step-tjy-step fashion. 
Step 1 ; Observable Behavior 

The teachers and two members of the Outreach staff discussed 
the observable behavior of this child. A form (See APEEMDIX) ■ 
was completed by the teachers. Qa this form the teachers 
listed these behaviors that they would laJke to see increased, 
as well as these which they would laJke to see decreased. 
The teachers were then able to define the; child *s actions in • 
behavioral terms. 



Step 2: Selecting Specif ic Behavior to Change 

Of the behaviors that the^ teachers would IdJke to have seen 
increased, the behavior with the Mghest:^^^ 
was selected as the target behavior. 
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Step 3 ; Countiiig Behaviors 

For one week data was collected. Dii^^ tiine -fche teachers 

were instructed to react to the behavior of the child as they 
had previously done . 

Day 1 : Jin Outreiadi staff member and two teachers 

collected data. Observer reliability was lOoi^. 

Day 2: Two teachers collected data with 100^ . 

reliability. 

Day 35 One teacher and one WIN mother collected 

data with 100^ ^reliability. 

Day k' One WIN mother collected data. 

Day\5: One WIN mother collected data. This WIN 

mother continued to collect data throughout the 

program. 
Step h : Charting Behavior 

A sii)5)le graph was prepared to illiostrate the frequency of 
occurance of the behavior to be decreased. This process 
was continued throughout the program. 
Step $ x Implementing Program 

After the Outreach staff and the teachers planned the procedure to 
be followed in this behavior management programs^ one of the 
teachers explained the program to the child. During the first 
fifteen minute period of the day the child was expected to 
perfom the target behavior for two five-minute intervals. 
A timer was set for five minutes and at the sound of the beU 
the child received a token reinforcer. This token was paired 
with a verbal reijiforcement. If the child received 2 tokens 



she received 



a reward. By the end of the first week the criterien 



was raised to three tokens. In order to fade out the program. 



the tokens were gradually decreased m 

continued. Eventually the reward was phased out and onJy 

verbal reinforcement was given to the child. 

Results 

As soon as the child was able to remain in her seat for the. entirety 
of the fii^ lesson of the day, there was noticeable jjnprovement in her 
behavior throughout the day./ The child demonstrated that verbal 
reinforcement was of value to her and inappropriate behavior was significantly 
decreased. 

The successful implementation of this behavior management program 
had a profound effect on the teachers who were not involved in the program 
itself. . 'They were ijiipressed try the results and were anxious to develop 
programs for many of the children in their classes. The Outreach staff 
consulted with these teachers and provided them with needed information for 
replication, and a number of successful behavior management prograiM were 
consequently implemented. 



h. The Smithfield LAP. Revision 

The Smithfield teachers instantly recognized the Learning Accomplishirient 
Profile as a useful assessment tool aad "were anxious to use it in their 
daily programs. However, after having completed LAP evaluations of two 
of the children in their rooms, it was the general concensus of the 
oet^chers that the regular use of the LAP was entirely too time-consuming 
for the Head Start teacher. In spite of this fact, the teachers e^ressed 
a d3Sire to have such an assessment tool at their disposal. It was therefore 
decided that one of the small groups would spend six to eight weeks in 
dei^lcping a revision of the LAP that would be of practical use in the 
Head Staxt setting. The format of the LAP was consequently revised to allow 
the evaluation of twenty children on a single page. (See APPENDIX) 

Although only six teachers actually worked on the LAP revision, it was 
felt that all of the teachers in the center should have an opporttaiiiy to 
make suggestions. Therefore, the following procedure was followed: 

1. Each teacher in the group ;7as given two pages of LAP items to 
review. She was also asked to record the opinions of two other 

teachers, and based on an agreement among the three teachers, to 

* . . . ■ 

include or exclude the separate items in her section. 

2. The LAP revision training-group met and reviewed each item on the LAP. 
Tde opinions TiMch the participants had gathered were considered and 

a final decision concerning inclusion was made the gioirp-as-a-whole. 
Items to be included were selected based on the following criteria: 
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a. Only items above the twenty-four month level 

b. Items Tdiich the teachers wanted to teach. 

c. Items lAich can be assessed at school. 

After the LAP was revised and shortened, the teachers invBstigated 
ways in which the LAP could be used in the classroom with maxiraum 
efficiency. Qae of the ways in vtilch the teachers were able to facilitate 
the use of the LAP was by providing worksheets T^ich could be used 
in the assessment procedure. These worksheets carried illustrations of 
objects to be named, an incomplete man to vhldh. the children could add 
body-parts, and forth. (See APPENDIX) 

The members of this group also decided to produce Skill Development 
Cards. These cards were designed- to outline a procedure for developing 
the skills of a child which had been identified by the LAP assessment as 
being deficient. There was an atic^ii5)t to break the skill down into pre- 
requisite skills and to provide a procedure for the development of these 
lower-level skills. (See APPENDIX) 

After the LAP revision was coii?)leted, the teachers participated 
in the production of a slide-tape show i*ich was to illustrate the use of the 
Sraithfield LAP Revision iji regular Head Start classrooms.' The teachers in^i 
this group served as groip leaders, assigning a single page of the Revised 
LAP to each of the teachers in the center. Diese teachers arranged their 
rooms and prepared lessons i^ich assessed various LAP items. An Outreacli 
staff member went to each room and photographed the children as th^ were 
engaged in these activities, ftm this was derived a slide-tape show 
illustrating the use of the LAP in Head Start classrooms. 
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Eveiy teacher in the Smithfield Center adopted the iSinithfield^^^ 
LAP for use in her classroom. The reisxiLts of this tfaiixi^ i«rere evident^ 
not only in the efficient use of the LAP in eacsh classroom, but in 
pride with "which the teachers shared their work with others • 
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c. Preparing Correlated Activities 

The third group of teachers decided to prepare a booklet of correlated 
activities to accorr^pany the curriculum section of the LAP, These activities 
would then seinre to guide the teachers in preparing unit lesson-plans 
appropriate to Head Start children. 

Working together every Wednesday for six weeks, the teachers 
wrote actiV3,ties for the following units: pets, fainily members, winter 
transportation, fr»iits, community helpers, sounds, farm animals, grooming, 
and buildings. (See APPENDIX for sample unit) Each unit provided lesson 
plans for any entire week, each day being organized as follows: 

UNIT OUTLIME 

A. Large Group Lesson 

B. Small Group Lesson 

1. fine motor 

2. concepts (Jfeth or science, etc.) 

C. Art Activity 

D. Mas ic Activity or Finger Play 

E. Game 

F. Story 

G. Field Trip 

Materials - 
Resource Books - 

The training process used consisted of assigning a curriculum 
area for each week, individually preparing the lesson in that curriculum 
area, and meeting together to discuss the lesson plans and off ering constructive 
criticisin to each other. 

Essentially, the value of this training activity lay in the practice 
the teachers received in preparing lessons in all skill areas revolving 
around a single concept. The greup process senred to encourage teachers 
to interact, share their ideas, and resppnd constructively to the ideas 
of others. 

The teachers were delighted to have published a booklet of correlated 
activities and proud to be able to share this booklet with others at the 
workshop that concluded the academic year. 3^v 



d. WIN ifothers 

In November a traiaiag proposal was submitted ty the Chapel Kill Training- 
Outreach Project to the Johnston County Goinnrunity Action, Inc. This p37oposal 
stated that the Outreach Project would train two WIN (Work Hiicentive Now) 
mothers to serve as teacher-aides for developmentally handicapped children^ 
(See APPENDIX for Pr9posal) 

Two teachers began working in Januaiy under the guidelines of this 
program. The training described in this proposal was carried out by the 
Outreach staff during four three-hour morning sessions, Hie content 
of the training course closely followed the material covered in the 
training sessions in liiich the Johnston County Head Start teachers had 
participated. In addition to the regular coTirse, these WIN Mothers 
received special training in the making of home visits. 

One of these mothers was assigned to work with a child irtio had a 
serious speech handicap. She accompanied the child to Chapel Hill to the- 
speech clinic for therapy. She was also trainined by the speech therapist 
to carry out the prescriptive program for this child and becsime adept 
at simple techniques of speech correction. 
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These small-group training sessions were extremely effective, not only 
in producing results Tiithin the classrooms but in changing the attitudes of 
the teachers toward inservice training* Prior to the adoption of this new- 
training approach, teachers were dissatisfied with the weekly sessions, 
expressing an unwillingness to attend them and a high degree of anxiety 
during the sessions themselves. 

The new training process provided a great deal of opportunity for 
individual participation* It soon became apparent that tlie teachers were 
not only enjoying the activities in which they were engaged, but ijere 
excited about the production of materials for use in their program* The 
result of this was that the length of training sessions doubled and teachers 
were disappointed if events cancelled the weekly sessions* ^flais high 
level of motivation on the part of the teachers was contagious and the 
trainers were themselves more highly motivated* 

The products that emerged from this training program were: 

1* A slide-tape show, "Debra — Using Behavior Management 
Techniques in the Head Start Setting* " 

2* The Smithfield Revised LAP (See APPEMIIX) 

3« Skill Development Cards (See APPENDIX) 

il* Hevised LAP Worksheets (See APPENDIX) 

Slide-tape show — ^^sing the LAP in Head Start* " 

6* Coorelated Activities — ten units to use in , the 
Head Start classroom* 

All of these materials were discussed by and distributed to participants 
of the workshop fi*d.ch was conducted bf the Smithfield teachers* 

How does one determine if training actually has an effect on the 
performance of the teachers who received such training? Obviourily one 
would look for a change in behavior and a demonstration of the skills that 
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were supposedly developed in the training : sessions i ^ ;T^^ effectiveness of : 
the training pTOgram was evaluated on the basis of these observable ski^ 
^ ^ the end of the training program most of the teachers were able to 
perform the following tasks satisfactorily: 

1. Organize their am classrooms to facilitate the impletaentation 
of a program of organized instruction. 

2. ]hcrease the amount of time spent in small grot?) activi^^^ 

3. Raise the performance level of their children on the PPVT, 
the Cooperative Preschool Inventory and the LAP. 

h. Develop curriculum units that focused on a single concept, and 
teach that unit ^ with tasks of graduated difficulty, for one full week. 

5. Revise the LAPj for use in Head Start classrooms. 

6c Develop Skill Development Cards to accompany thP T.AP ^nA nflo +.Tnooo 
cards after assessing the skills of childo^en. 

7. Establish behavior management programs for individuals within 
their classrooms. 

8. Cany out the prescriptive programs for children from the Resource 
Room, individualizing their, instiTiction for each child. 

9. Prepare behavioral objectives based on the LAP assessment. 

10. Administer and score the KIP. ■ 

11 . Carry out successfully a two-day workshop in which they demonstrated 
the assessment and teaching techniques tla t they learned irx the training 
program. 

i ' : ■ ,■ ■■■■ ■ "' 
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C. THE SMITHFIEII) WORKSHOP 

1. Bationale for the Workshop 
Ih addition to being able to use their new-foiuia skills in the everyday 
operation of their classrooms, it was felt that the teachers ought to be 
able to prepare and carry out a two-day workshop. At this workshop the 
teachers would demonstrate the assessment and teaching techniques that 
they had learned through the training program. In this way, it was believed 
the teachers would be able to demonstrate that they had actually mastered 
these conc^ts that they could verbalize to others. 

On May l6th and 17th, 1971; the teachers presented a workshop on 
the administration of special services to Head Start children. They 
ejcbended an invitation to mar^y different agencies in North Carolina. 
These agencies represented those who were '(^Liectly cone with providing 
special services to handicapped children, or those who were in a position 
to refer handicapped children to the Head Start Program for these services. 

(Jin agenda for this workshop is attached in the APPENDIX, as is a list 
of workshop participants. ) 

The following sumrasLry of the workshop e:cplains the content that was 
-covered, the rationale for including this content in the workshop, the 
strategies used to present the content, and the group leader(s) who made 
the presentations: 



SiTHnEID WORKSHOP 




1. Need for kdividualiziiig the 
instructional program 




2, Resource room services 
, provided to developentally 
handicapped children 



:In order to ineet the needs 
of developmentally handicap- 
ped children teachers must : ; 
he airare of individual. . : 
differences and must be able 
to design prograsis compatible 
with these differences, 



Two-fold purpose ;, 

a) to demonstrate a- model 
program of resource ; 
senices V 

b) to establish communication 
with representatives^ of 
support agencies ^ 



Slide-tape show 
"Individualizing 
Head Start"; using: 



Slide-show illustrat- 
ing identification,: ■ 
referral, intake pro- 
cedures; developent 



forichildreninthe" 
room.: Return 
to %s 2'3plar^ .class- ^ 
room and the following 
of a prescriptive pro- 
gra. liflementation ' 
of a home program 



served in the ' : 
resource room. 



Resource room teachers (2); 




..CONTENT.; 




', STRATEGIES , ; 


■ GROUP LEAJER '-i^''^^^^^^^^^^ 


3. Introduction of the 


To develop an awareness 
of graduated task levels 
and prerequisite skills, 
and to provide teachers 
. of developnientally 
handicapped children 
with an appropriate 
assessment instminent, 


SmaH-group, activity in 
which the group! ranked tasks 
in 'order of difficulty in each 
of the skill -areas. Participants 
were also asked to identify f 
prerequisite skills for : 
given tasks, ■ 


Teachers (2) Resource '; 
teachers (2) Outreach '(S)'' ';;■■■;■ •■■ 


li, Continaation of the 
LAP 


To develop expertise in 
the use of the LAP 


Slide-tape show "The LAP"^ 


Resom-ce teacher. (l) . . ;. • 

■ , ■ .^^-.'v ■ • • ■ • ■ ; 

. . ■ ■■ . : V. /• .■ 

. •■ ^v'^i : v^-. ■, • ■ 


5. Introduction of the 
Bevised LAP for Head 
Start 


To provide an assessment 
tool appropriate to 
regular Head Start 
classrooms, Using this 
LAP revision, an. entire 
class can be assessed in 
one booklet, 


Slides illustrating the 
use! of the Revised LAP 
in the Sniithfield Center, . 

Presentation of the 
Revised LAP; .Skill 
Bevelopent Cards; . 
Wsheets. 


Teachers (3) ''^'''t 

. . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , . ■ .■'■■■■:<■ "'■'rt 
' . ■ ■ ■ .■■ ..■{.i-.ff 

•i ■, ' ,'VA • ■; ■■• . ; . i" ■ : ■,■ ■■ ■■ ■ 


6. Methodology of the 
' Besource Room: 

: a. Behavioral 

Objectives 
■ b. 'Long-Range ,, 

Objectives 
0. Individual Lesson 

plans-; ' 

1, error-free : 
;,; learning 
V 2, positive 
\ rejjiforcement 


To demonstrate procedures 
f or iji^jlementing 
individualized instruc- 
tion - 


Transparencies , 
Lecture-discussion ; 
Group participation: 

Lecture-discussion LAP ■ 

1, A demonstration of ■ 
teaching of 'an 

, individual.lesson 

2, Demonstration of a ' 
large-group lesson , 


Outreach staff' member ■■ • '' ■ ■■C'^T':-' 

■Resource teacher ;• 

Resource teacher; ;.■• ■".■. ■■,■:";; .!:•;^^^;: 

Resource teacher 



CONTENT 



7. : latrodaction to 
', teacher-Blade material 
and comercially 
produced materials fo: 
the developmentally 
handicapped. 



8. Home services pro- 
vided to selected 
resource room 
children. 



9. language stimulation 
■ program for selected 
language-delayed 
children. 



10. Behanor management 
progra in Head Start 



11. Presentation of 
curriculum units 



12. Organization of the 
': dassroom to facili- 
tate sniall-group 
teaching. • 
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RATM 



To expose teachers to a : 
wide selection of materials 
appropriate for develop- 
mentally handicapped 
children, 



STRATEGIES 



Display of materials and ■ 
e3q)lanation of materials ^ 
used with special children 



To stress ; the inportance 
of parental involvement 
in meeting the needs of 
special children. 



To demonstrate the pro- ] 
cediire to be followed in; 
erfcablishing a remedial ? 
language program in 
Head Start. 



!o demonstrate techniques 
for, dealing appropriately 
with behavior problems 
in Head Start classrooms. 



'o provide an exasjle of 
preparing lesson plans re- 
volving around a single:: 
theme, 



positive Slide' 



To demonstrate the 
effect of a well-organized 
ilassroom on individual- 
izing instruction. 



Video-tapes of home trainers 
working in homes of Smith- 
field children. 



Slide-tape show of 

Smithf ield teacher and • 
children. 



We "Building Social Skills 
Slide-tape show on a specific 
behavior program for a Smith- 
field Child; lecture-discus- 
sion. 



Distribution of Curriculum 
ijnits written by Smithfield 
teachers; discussion. 



)-show; lecture- . 
discussion; slides siiowing 
a Smithfield classroom ■ 
before and after organization' 



GROUP MB 



.Teachers,:(2) ' ; 
Resource teachers (2) 



fflJ: Mothers ;:{2), 
Social Worker 



Smithfield language 
teacher 



Teacher (l) 
Outreach 



member 



Teacher [f) 



5i 



Teacher (1) 



2. Description of Media Presentations Developed 
for the Smithfield Workshop 



INDmnJALIZATION IN HEAD START (Slides) 1 5 minutes 

Focuses on four coii5)onents of individualized Head Start program T^ch is 
designed for normal and handicapped children. Includes entry assessment, 
assessment of environment, teaching strategies and involvement of parent s, 

CLASSROOM OEGJiNlZATION (Slides) 1 5 minutes 

Describes and explains room organization using "Centers of Interest 
Deals individually -with the coiqponents and functions of nine types of in- 
terest centers (i.e. math/science, art, reading, outdoor). Provides sugges- 
tions for organizing a classroom into centers of interest. 

DEBRA (Slides) 1^ minutes 

Illustrates the specific steps in setting up a behavior management pro- 
gram. The program is developed and carried out by professionals and para- 
professionals in a Head Start setting. 

CHESTER (Slides) 10 minutes 

Describes a program of providing services to handicapped Head Starb 
children -without removing them from the Head Staii} setting. It is pre- 
sented as a case study and illustrates the program from entry into Resource 
Room to return full-time to regular classroom -with prescriptive program. 

LANGUAGE STIMULATION (Slides) 1^ minutes 

A look at a model intervention program trfiich was designed to remediate 
language and speech disorders in Head Start children. Presentation demon- 
strates the use of a commercially produced language development kit in a 
regular Head Start setting. Introduces some prerequisite skills to the dev- 
elopment of oral and -written communication skills. 

HOME PROGRAM (Video-tape) 30 minutes 

Illustrates techniques used by Home Trainers in working with the 
families of developmentally handicapped children. 
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Participants 


Date 


Ko, /Participants 


I^pe of Training 


Content 


, No'./Hours 


Johnston County 
Head Start : 
Teachers and 
Aides 


Aug, 20-2t 




Workshop : 


; Working idth the handicapped 

Test Administration ' 

Positive reinforement 

Behavior Modification 

lasK analysis : 

CurriculiM 

Error-free 

'. leaming : . : . 
Family involvement 
Introduction to materials 


...,..,..35,,.:., 




Sept. 6 


2li 


Workshot) 


nuuiiUiii.ouAftUiLUii <yl uils xcaUUUj 

Picture Vocab. Test 






Sept. 13 




Woricghop 


Administration of the 

vwv^w 4 w UX V w . * 1 w 0 vuU Vit 

Inventoiy 






Sept. 26 




Workshop 


Administration of the 

rrQSulg\X6Sv 01 VISUSI 

Perception ; 


' . 2. 


* 


Oct. 3 


2li 




resource rooi based on 
test resalts ■ : 


i) ■. .:' 




Oct. 10 




Workshop. 


■Classroom organization . ■ : 
■■ Learning, Centers'. ■ 




■ ■; . 

c — — 


Oct. 17 




Workshop 


.Scheduling of daily -^'^ 
' ■ activities . ' : 





■vpAr+jiHDAnt.Q 






XTPS DI iraiimig:'-. 








Oct. 2li 




\. ■ Workshop ■ 


Fine Motor lessons • ' " 
^Stoiytelling;;; ;,.■(;.;•;':; 






Oct. 31 


^ , ■ • ■ ^ 


Workshop'; ,.■'■; ■ 


- Mathrlessoh's '-■■^''\}';^'''- 

'Language.:Iies'gons;..;/:;:J 

'Myi'M 






Nov. 7 




; Workshop 


•''Skili':;assessmi;:;..c;r.; 
; ••igeneraj,',- 


;£;>:-.'. . 


.. . • , , 


Nov. n;. 




. Workshop ■ 

' ' ', . ■ 


■SkiU'.assegsiiient',;: ■;,; .:•:. 
'{LAP);-:grpss.:ipj»r'':'';^ 


■'/"■"■'■■■„','i!f' |r" •■■„ .V . 

■■•T " ■ / "1. 




.Nov. a 




■ Workshop' ' 


;finejo,tor,:'-socii 
'/SfcLlL assessment i^-i ;',■ 

\(iAP)>::sei^]|,:N-'i;;' 

' (^UgiiX uJLVCf IdugUagc : 


■:.,.v;;:;vr,;>;>..'f;-i,' 


■■ . . 


Nov. 28 




'■'•Workshop ' 


';Er3X)r-fKe.lkrDiJig'- 


' 




Dec. 5 , ' 


21) 


Workshop 


; Correlated Activities ' 
•with the ^LAP " 

Developmental Profiles. 


i';;; 

. ,, , - 




Dec. 12 




Workshop 


.LAP-ParblUI ' ... 


2 ' ' I 




Dec. 19 • 




Workshop 


LAP-Partm 


fsill 


.Mthfieli Head 
Std; Teachers 
;(on]y) 


Eveiy Wednesday 
from Januaiy through 

May , 

i 




Small group^ ^ 
training 


Behavior Management ' 
UP Revision 
Wnting of LAP 

Skill Development 

Cards ' 
Writing of d^rrl'rriliffli 

Units ' 

. . ■ . ■■■■ ■ '■ ■ , ;■■ .I. I'.'' < .■. '.- V-.. ' 


JolltSE;'; 

4 ■ 

■ . '(■ ■.■! ■; ■ 
1 - 
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Participants 


Date:^:^^^'^^^^^^^^' N^^ 


'articipani 


,s Type.of'Training ■ 


Content ' i' N 


0 ./Hours'" "■ ' 


Besource Teacher 
and aide 


Every Wednesday ' 
froi August 
through May^ 




; Observation \ 
Consultation: : . 


Hesource lessons - 
Resource lessons 


3hrs./dayx 
3?days ; 

2hrs./dayx ■ 
37 days ', 




Eveiy Thursday 
from December ' 
through Februaiy / 




Observation . 
Consultation 


Hesource lessons : 
Resource lessons 


3 hrs/day x 
10 days 

Ihr/dayx- 
10 days 


MMothers 


Eveiy Wednesday 
f roiii Januaiy 
through May 


2 


Classroom. Train- 
ing 

Me irainmg 


Worldngwith' 
Handicapped 

■ ■ ■, t " ■ 1 ■ ■ . 1 ■ 

imoriiuig wiuii 
Families 


3 hrs/day I 
20 days 

J hrs/day' X \ 

on Asriil'- 


laneaaee 
Teacher 


; Eveiy idnegday 
froi March through 
May 


1 


Individual 
training 


Assessing language: 
. skills 
Teaching language 

on behavioral 
objectives 


'2hr/dayx ; 
12 days 

- ■....(■■..> 


Smithfield 
teachers 


May 7-8 and 
Maylli-lJ 


% 


Small groups 


Preparation for , 
Smithfield „ . 
Mshop 


. 6hrs./day x" 
tdays'.' : 

' , ■■ '■ !V '■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

• :■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 'i . 



■Participants 


:Date^; V 


No, of Participants 


Type of Training 


Content,. 




Head Start local ; 
Coordijiator 


July 16-20 
Sept-Dec. 


;."',;l 


Consultation. 


CoorcHaation of 

lainstTeailng 

efforts 




Head Start Family 
Coordinator 


Aug-May : 


; 1 ' 


Consultation 


Worldng mth 
FaniiHesoftlie 
Handicapped - 






: Iraiiiiiig Particip^a^^^ 


lo./Participants ■ ' 






joimsion lODJity Head 
: Start teachers and Mdes 








: Smlthfield Head start 
Teachers and Aides ' 








.. Efisourcejeacher and iide 


A , 


f\f\f 




USHothers ; ; 




y i ' ■ ; ' 




Language leacher 7 








Local Head start cooroina- 

. .tor.'/ 






• ^^^^ 


Head Start Family Coor- 
:,dinator; 
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BEflAVIORAL CHECKLIST 
FOR SMITHPIEID HEAD START ^^ R^ 



Prepared l^i 
Toby KLein 
Don Bailey 
Jane Findlay 

ChL^eL Hill Tra±riing-Oati*each: 

Project 



Child's Name J 
Date: 



Length of Time Ofaserrcd: 



DIEECTIONS: Check YES or NO Colmnn. The space below each item is for comments^ 



NO 



1 . Shows frustration/anger by hitting, biting, kicking, hurtdng 
others or by crying excessively. 



2. Hays alone. 



3. States likes and dislikes - tells others "what he wants. 



li. Plays cooperatively with others 



Can speak clearly so others understand. 



6. Can follow simple directions "Go to the bathroom", 'K}o 
line lip at the door." 



Behavioral Checklist 
Page # 2 



YES NO 

7. Can make transition from one activity to another without 

p3X)blems (running around class, refusing to put i^p tcy.:0* 



/ 8. Can sit in group activity for 1 ^ minutes, 



9 m Uses materials in class appropriately. 



10. Is discipline a problem - wonH do Trtiat teacher tells child. 



Describe Unusual behaviors noted: 
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REFERRAL TO OUTREACH CLASSROOM 



Teacher's Name: 

School? ^ 

Child's Name: 

Child's Birthdate: 
Parent or Guardian: 
Home Address: ^ 

— Telephone: 

TEACHER* S DESCRIPTICN OF PiiOBLEM: 



Date: .... ' 
Gi-ade: ■ ' ■ 

Age : - ' • • • ■ 



7.1 

ERiC 



BEa:.VIOR CHECKLISr 



Eef erral To Outreach Classroom - ' 
Page 2 



Able to sic in desk 



2. Able to participate in grouD 
lessons 



3« Able to listen to di3?ecticns 



km Able to complete assigxied work 



5. Able to initiate cort act with 
peers and adnltg 



6, Able to do grade-level work 



7. Able to atten.! f or more than 
ten minutes 



NO SOME AVERAGE WELL VERT WELL 



'A 



8* Ahle to interact appropriately 
with peers 



9. Able to adjust to "open classiriom" 
situation (if this is applicable ) 



;1 



Special Problems: (Please comment if necessary) 
____ Physical 



^1 



Eating Habits 
Toileting Habits 
Other 



,j::t 



'A 
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PRIORITY OF SERVICES 



Rate in order of priority to you* 1 = your highest priority^ 5 = your lowest 
priority. 



____ %)propriate classroom behavior 

.. Attending skills (looking and listening habits), ■■^■''■■'■'^M 

Independence in work habits 

Appropriate peer interaction 

■ nir5)roved skills in fine and gross motor, language, cognitive, social^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ '"^^^^^ 

and self-help development. . 

Check any of the following ^diich would be an area of difficulty for the 

child: ; \ '■':yy'y-\':--:ri::>]'}0i' 

' 1. Rote counting ' '^'^'^^'^S 

2. Rational counting :\y---'^"^.^ 

_____ 3* Shapes - name and drawing ; -^-^ 

U« Colors— matching and name • 

5» Ntmieral.s - n^ing and writing 

6. Letters - naming ar:d writing 

■ ?• Can write name. 



8. Intelligibility of speech 



(Also, indicate by ci-rcling the item, wiiich is a strength for the 
child.) 

Please add more spcifics where you can J 
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CLASSROOM ORG/lMZATION 



Setting up the classroom is a vital part of planning for the young child's 
groT^+.h ;=ind development, liThc classroom is a place where the child will spend 
max^j hours of his day; therefore it is important for teachers to make it cu3 
a^j^dsigful as possible. The room itself should he large, well-lifted and 
Tsntilated, colorful and comfortable and have easy access to toilets and 
out-of-doors. The out-^^f-doors should be considered an extension of the 
classroom that offers numerous oppv>i?t\mi ties for teaching and evaluating. 

Young children as well as handicapped children need a great variety of 
multi-sensory stimuli. Thay can best use this stinnilation by maviA^ 
around in their environment - feeling, tasting, smelling, listening and 
handling. A classroom vrith well-defined centers of interest is conducive 
to this type of learning situation. •'Moving around in the environment" 
does not mean that children are aimlessly wandering around in the xoom. 
These children need some structure and direction that, may be obtadned 
from several sources: 

'l) Setting up of centers of interest. 

2) Use of individual or small group lessons. 

3) Use of independent activities. 
M) Use of units of interests. 
,5; Schedxxling daily activities. 

Room arrangement is an important factor in the success of any program for 
young children. Let uiT't^ecj how setting up Centers of Interest can be valuable 
in the classroom. The two handouts of room arrangement are purely suggestions 
of two ways your rooms may be set up. You may have ten other ideas of how to 
do it that may be much better than these. The other handout explsdns some 
learning experiences the centers can provide for the children, some basic 
materials that are needed for an effective center, and some things to 
remember when organizing your classroom. Please feel free to question 
anything that concerns you or that you don't understand. 

I. The Block Center 

(&) increases attention span 

^bj increases child's ability to concentrate 

(c) develops gross and fine motor skills 

id) helps develop social skills (cooperative play, oral commxjiication) 
(e) practice in mathematical concepts (space, shape, size) 

Materials Ktseded: 

.set of unit blocks, some hollow blocks and flat boards 
. small vehicles (trucks, caxs, etc.) 
.rubber of wooden people and animals 
.a variety of hats 

.other props as the interest or occasion requires them 
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II. The Art Center 

(a) It stimulates the child to express his feelings about himself , his 
conummity, his world. 

(b) It gives opportunities to leain that people think and feel differently 
about the same things. 

(c) It helps develop gross and fine motor skills which are pre- requisite 
to writing. 

^d) It strengthens the child's ability to imagine and obse3nre. 
(e.) It helps to builc! positive self-concepts thrci^ success experiences • 

(f) It gives opportimi ties to concentrate, plan and organize. 

(g) It encourages children to appreciate beauty. 

Materials Needed: 

• paints, easels, brushes of different sizes, glue, paste, finger paint, 
clay, etc. 

. scissors, rulers, scotch tape, felt pens, etc. 

. scraps such as yam, ribbon, buttons, glitter, straws, cloth, sawdust, 

beads, wood scraps, wrapping paper, wall paper, etc. 
. gadget printing materials such as sponges , hair rollers, potato mashers, 

thread spools , etc. 
. plenty of newspaper, magazines, construction paper, cardboard, tissue 

paper, newsprint, aluminum foil. 
. styrofoam pieces of all sizes and shapes and other textured materials 

such as sandpaper, rubber, cotton, etc. 

• sewing equipment (burlap, needles, yam, buttons, embroidery hoops, etc.) 

III. The Housekeeping Center 

(a,) offers opportunity for role-play and creative dramatics. 

(b) offers opportunity for development of and use of reading, writing and 
nxamber skills. 

(c) helps the child develop acceptable social skills (sharing, taking -tiims 
etc.) 

(d) encourages development of oral language. 
Materials Needed: 

. child-size furniture (stove, sink, refrigerator, table, chairs, dolls 

(some that can talk) and dollbeds, large mirror. 
. housekeeping equipment (pots, pans, silverware, egg beater, dishes, etc.) 
. food models (plastic fruit or vegetables, empty soup or other food cans, 

cereal boxes, milk and egg cartons. 
. dress-up clothes for girls and boys. 

. cleaning eguiisment (broom, mop, dustpan, ironing board, etc.) 

IV. The Math/Science Center - 

(a) Children will increase their vocabulary of mathematical and scientific 
words and clarify concepts. 

(b) Children will use their counting, sorting and classifying skills. 



(c) Children will get to know and understand size, shape and texlifi^ of 
ohjects. 

(d) Children will explore, manipulate and experiment with measurement, 
temperature, time and wei^t. 

(e) Children will learn ahout matter and energy, living things and their 
activities, our earth and man and his environment. 

(f) Experiences will provide opportunities for the child to use all the 
senses (touch, taste, smell, hearing., si^t)^ 

Materials Eeeded: 

. magnifying glass, color paddles, thermometer, magnets, prism, scales. 
. terrarium, aquarium, seeds, "bulhs, nuts, leaves, rocks, shells, "^^-^tteries, 
etc. 

. empty "bottles, paper cups, cloth of many textures. 
. growing plants and animals. 

. materials for counting, sorting, wei^iing and measuring (heads, small 
"blocks, beans, wood shapes, pegs and peg hoards, empty egg carton, inilers, 
measuring cups, sand and water. 

^ form hoards for shapes and numher games. 

• play money and cash registers. 

. large dimensinnal numbers and letters of varied textures (sandpaper, card- 
hoard, heans, grits, cloth) 

V. The Reading/Writing Center 

(a) gives opportunity for children to acquire pre-reading skills. 

(h^ encou:!?ages appreciation of hooks (if tau^t how to handle and use them). 

(c) gives opportunity for children to talk, to look at hooks and to play 
quiet games. 

(d) increases verbal skills througji story- telling, xise of flannel boa3:d 
figures and puppets. 

(e) gives practice in writing skills. 

'Materials Needed: 

. plenty of picture books, easy to read books and familiar stoiybooks. 
. large picture-card stories. 
. puppets and puppet stage. 
. home-made movie stories. 

. writing materials (pencils, crayons, paper of different types and sizes. ) 

YI. Tiie Listening/liusic Center 

(a) makes children aware that listening is important for infonoation and 
enjoyment. 

Id) teaches childrenJiiowL-to^isten-effectively. 
c) child is stimulated to create in rhythms and novement. 
d^ increases oral skills, 
e) increases auditory skills. 
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Materials Needed; 



. record player and records (variety), 
i ;ear/-phones, ■ 

. musical instruments (home-made and commerciaii) 
. filmstrips and projector (occasionally). 
..■ • music box. ,'■ 

• pictures of instaments and musicai. games. 

• cassette recorder and tapes of children in your class. 

ill. The Circle/Gam^ Center 

A quiet place for talking and sharing as a total group. 
A place for small group lessons during work time. : 
A place for making plans together. 

A place for nsing manipulative games for promoting ^ 
-eye-hand coordination 
-left-to-ri^t orientation 
-sequencing 

-recognition of shape, size, color, etc* 
To introduce imit concepts to total group. 
Materials Needed: 

• Q^iet comfortable area with bulletin board or display area. 
. Carpet if possible. 

. Table toys (ptizzles, lotto games, 1^ put- together toys). 

. Shelves for toys. 
.Table nearby. 

VIII. The Outdoor Center 

(a) Offers opporttmity for gross-motor development throu^ running, 
climbing, crawling, skipping, jmping, playing. with balls^ etc. 

(b) 3)evelops writing skills through sand play, painting, drawing, 
coloring, etc. 

(c) Develops wei^iing and measuring skills throu^ water and sand , 
play, woodworking, etc. 

(d) Offers opportunity for children to watch plants and animals grow 
and reproduce. 

(e) Promotes development of social skills. 

Materials Needed: 

. Area for woodworking • 

-tools, work bench, nails, wood, etc. 
. Area for pets and plants 

-cages or house 

-dug up area for planting 




(e) 



. Area for wheel toys 

- wagons, tricycles, stop signs, dress-up hats, wheelharrow, old tires, 
etc. 

• Area for large equipment 

-swings, jungle gym, slide hoard, see-saw, walking hoard, etc. 
. Area for sand, water and painting 

-water and sand containers (can he home-made), old enamel tuh, plastic 

dishpans or child's inflatahle swimming pool. 

-easels, paints, "brushes, paper. 

-tahle for fiingerpsdnt or other art media heing used at that time. 

Many and varied materials are needed in each center. Teachers should 

(1) make sure that there axe plenty of materials of many textures; 

(2) change the materials periodically and also change the room firrangement; 

(3) rememher that you do not have to have all centers set up at once. You 
may want to start out with a few and add others, take down a center to 
set up a different one or stop one that is not workingj 

(k) limit numher of children who can use center at a given time; 

(5) rememher that messy centers should he placed near water supply or out- 
side; 

(6) try to place the hlock center in an area with wall space for safe 
storage of large hlocks; 

(7) rememher that the reading/writing center should he placed in a well- 
lifted area; 

(8) know that large and very popular centers should he placed together 
(can get too crowded); 

(9) rememher that noisy centers should not he placed next to qtiiet, centers; 

(10) get familiar with tri-wall cardhoard and the many ways it can he used in 
your classroom; 

(11) rememher that many materials you need at school are within your reach at 
home, the grocery store, in dxampsters, waste haskets, outdoors and 
many other places, and they are free with a little effort on your part. 

(12) rememher too that there are some parents and volunteers who would love 'to 
he asked to make something for your class (heanhags, doll clothes, sand 
hoxes, • games, etc.*) 

Learning centers aid tremendously in providing opportum* ties for learning 
many skills. However, time and time again studies have sL ■ihat systematic 
programming of necessary learning sequences, involving diireco -<=»aching, is 
essential. 
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Prepared by: iinnie Pegram 
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SCHEDTJLIKG 



Important components of a schedule: 



(1) PROVISIOU SHOULD BE MADE FOR AS MCH Il^IVrDTIAL IMSTRTTCa?IOHr OR 
TUTORIMG AS POSSIBLB , — ' 

This can "best "be done "by planning small group lessons (6-10 children). 

\7hen teaching children in small. groups.^your .chaQces^ of .^;ainii^ 1„ 

attention and keeping their interest axe far greater "because 

a. you can keep eye contact. 

"b. you can have each child answer questions several times. 

c. you Irnve time to listen to individual children's answers 

without others "becoming restless. • 

d. you can involve all children actively in lessons. 

(2) PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE FOR AS MUCH FOLLOW-UP TEACHING AMD PRACTICE UHDER 
SUPSRVISIOIT AS BECESSARY. ~ ~ \ ^~ ~ 
This can "best "be done in small groups also "because 

a. you can praise individual children for correct responses. 

"b. you can correct mistakes at the instant they occur. (Teacher can use 

correct word or sentences, show again correct "behavior "by demon- 
strating and then having child do it or 'say it» again.) 
c. you can check if individxial child needs to he tau^t an ^earlier* skill 
first hefore attempting new task, (e.g.: can draw a circle "before 
writing a.) 

(3) LAKGUAGE (OR LABELING OF CONCEPTS) IS THE MOST IMPORTAHT AREA OF DEVELOPMENT 
FOR PRE-SCHOOL GHIUBEKr AKD FOR LATER SCHOOL SUCCESS . 

It is true that we develop or grow up hy passing throu^ specific stages. 
If "basic concepts and ideas are not learned at the critical age or stage 
when most people learn them, then progress is slowed dramatically there- 
after. Here in this area we found of the children were one to two 
years hehind in language development. These children need systematic 
lessons often. 
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Each adult in his classroom must he a teacher - with appropriate oh- 
jectives, strategies, and materials which insure success. The typical low- 
hudgeted programs for the handicapped prohihit the optimum numher of 
personnel which enahle one-to-one teacher-pupil ratios. Therefore it is 
essential that assistant teachers and/or volunteers he trained to assume 
teaching responsihilities which encourage small group experiences. 

The schedule helow has heen used effectively to : create suh-groups; 
share planning responsihilities; and foster individualization. 



Teacher-Mary 


Assistant Teacher-Jane 


Volunteer 


Curriculum Unit Lesson 
Group A 
Group C 
Group B 


Music 
Group B 
Group A 
Group C 




Gross Motor 
Group C 
Group B 
Group A 


Snack 
Group A 
Group C 
Group B 


Pine Motor 
Group B 
Group A 
Group C 




-Art^^- 
Group C 
Group B 
Group A 


Storytelling 
Group B 
Group A 
Group C 


Self-Help 
Group C 
Group B 
Group A 




Outside 
Group A 
Group C 
Grou-D 3 


LUNCH 


Plan for Two Teachers: 


Teacher - Mary 




Assistant Teacher 


' - Jane' 


Curriculum Unit Lesson 
Group A 
Group B 




Gross Motor 
Group B 
Group A 




Fine Motor 
Group A 
Group B 




Music 

Group B 
Group A 




Self-Help Skills 
Group A 
Group B 




Smck 

Group B 
Group A 




Lan«ua«e Development 
Group A 
Group B 




Outside 
Group B 
Group A 




Storytelling 
Group A 
Group B 




Art 

Group B 
Group A 
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(iV Plan each day in detail * 
(2V ])ecide who will teach vhat > 

( ^) Plan a suitable follow-up activity (for child to practice what has teen ; ; 
tauf^t; for teacher evaluation and re teaching or repetition.) 

(i^.) 1/lake sure you have at least two language small group sessions, 

(TO CTJT DOWN WOEKLOAB - BEPEAtHsMLL GROUP LESSON TO OTHER GROUP OR GEOUPS . ) 

(5) Try to ensure that activities planned give children the chance to do 
much of the work, 

(6) Have you alternated listening with doing type lessons? 

(7) Use snack time/wash time for self help skill develojiment. 

(8) Have you tau^t any new songs this week? 
Have you .taugjit any new games this week? 

RESOURCES: Each other 
LAP 

DISTAR - LANGUAGE: DISTAR ARITHMETIC 
PEABODY LANGUAGE IJEVELOPMEHT 

PRE-WRITING - WRITING BOOK - (Gross Motor; Fine Motor and Pre-Reading 
Skills.) 



Prepared by: Margaret O'Connor 



EBROH EBEE LEABITEMG 



Learn i Tig 

with 
Success 



Learning 

with 
Positive Approach 



"Error*Eree 
Learning" 



"Error-Pree Learning** is a unique method for learning and teaching. 
It is appropiriLate for all children, but most appropriate for children who 
are behind in acquiring appropriate age-ie'tt^^l skills* 

Acquisition of skills for teaching in the "Error-Eree Learning** 
method requires planning and practice and evaluation. However, anyone 
can learn how! 

Basic Principles 

1. Isolate the conqept. 

2. Concrete Abstract 

3- Positive Reinforcement 

1|. Repetition , 

Short learning sessions 

6. Get attention before present task 

*7. Teaicher*s responsibility to I ^ve child succeed. 

Four Specific Technioue ss MDUELIMG 

PROMPTIBG 
CTJEIMG 

POSITrWS HEIHPORCEMEMT 

- ^Pnit-Fruit s 
1. Model- 

Teacher demonstrates what she wants child to do. 
Task 



Given 5 plastic fruits and vegetables, to find the red fruit. 



Exaxaple of Modeling: aMs is the red fruit (apple). 

Teacher ia a model and derRonstrates exactly what she wants the 

child to do. 

2. Prompt- 

Giving physical help to child so that he does not make a mistake 
in learning. 



Task 



Given $ plastic fruits and vegetables, to find tb.^ red frjiit* 



Example of Prompting: caiild reaches for beet, biit teacher takes hand 

and puts it on apple. 



3- Cue- 

Hint or clue to 2xalp child get answer ri^t 



These axe cues: Size 
Shape 
ITuriber 



Proximity 
Color 

Pointing with Finger 
Non-Interesting Oh.iect 



Task 



Given I a^Mc fruits and vegetables, to find the red fruit. 



Examples of Cueing: 

Mumher - Teacher may decrease number of fruits and I ' egete ' bles 
shown to child , 

ITumher & Color Teacher may have only one red oh.ject (apple) 

amonj;^ all ohjects shown to child , - 
Position Teacher may put apple in front of all other oh.iects , 
(She separates apple" from the group of other fruits 
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and vegetables 
Positive Reinforcement^ 

The reward which is given after a child does a task or an action. 
The result of positive reinforcement is that the task or action will 
more likely to happen again. 

Two types of reinforcement that all teachers can use: 



Verbgil 
'^fow-Great Work!" 
"That's th'^T ¥ay," 
"Good Workuig. " 
"Just Ri^t!" 

"I like the way you did that. " 
•Tfliat a Smart Girl!" 
"You ' re really getting Big Now. " 
"I like the way you're sitting." 
(naming the appropriate behavior) 
' 3ood Writing.". 



IToU'^Terbal 

Smile 

Hug 

Handshake 

Clapping 

Nodding of Head 

Pat on back, shoulder, 

Wink 



hand 
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(GROUP LESSON) 




Microteaching Session #_ 
Evalriator ■ 



^iti^^%s- ^J^°ll.owi»^ ^tems are intended as a guide to observation snd 

nta ^^f" LS^^teacb sessions. They 'shorad serve to focus your at- 
*'ve to ^eel 5^^ of '"^jj^ importance. Since the items are not inclu- 
^^^*^^Xea0^^e p^^f *° Comments, reactions, or observations on the 



G^^^-^ ^e*^^^^^ le-^Bon objectives? 



social 



ver^ ^^approval 

--^^ IaJl^^^f^tio» °^ group to 
--''^^^ reW^'^, ^o-jial ^^eaaforcenient 

^ ^ ^ 



USE OF BEIlTORCEMaBHT (COMTIMUED) 

Did the teacher entbusiafitically de- 
liver the rewaxd? 

yes no 



SHAPIMG AW) MAIHTAIRIliG AEEEHDIHG 
BEHA7I0HS 



Did the teacher maintain the in- 
terest and attention of group 
thro a^out the lesson? 



no 



_jres 

Jby requiring and reinforcing 
"attending "behaviors 
J)y ignoring inappropriate 
"attention-getting behaviors 
when possible 
_by varying order in which 
"chil ren w?<re called upon 
by presenting materials 



quickly 



'-■- .SaiRgCTlffilMG THE LESSOH CO^^S 

Did beacher set appropriate objectives 

for each child? 

yes no 

Did teacher adequately coimmmicate her 
behavioral objectives to each child? 
y es n o 

b y modeling desired behavior 

b y verbalizing directions clearly 

and sisiply 
1, by eliminating excess verbiage 



Did t'^^oher require ■'%;2sponse which 

each child vas able to perform correctly? 

y es n o 

b y providing cues when necessary 



^ by eliminating the opportunity 
ro make an diicorrect response 
_by isolating and sequencing 
tasks so that difficulty of lcs*^cn3 
corresponded to child's ability 



MTERTATfl 

..*'*'* 

Were materials appxofiriate to the task? 
yes n o 

Did teacher handle materials effectively? 

y es jao 

b y eliminating distracting materials 



_by maintaining oontrol of the materS :^s 
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date 



OBSERVABLE BEMVIOES 

Behaviors to increase 

1 

2 

3 
h 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 



Behaviors to decrease 

■ 1. 
2 

" .3 ■ • 
6 

7 ■• , 

e ■ , ; 

9 
10 
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0\ 



oT Eecognizes Imiself in photograph 



7. Itepeats 2 digits 




Cmil (contmed) 

Enjoys simple stories read frois picture 
book 



ti. Listens to musical instrunients including 



record player ^ 

9. Participates in storytelling (with words" 
' ■ and phrases) 

10. labels lid and day products 

11. Names 6 of 6 comon objects; flag, chair j 
car, box, key^ fork 



13« Knows sex 



llj. Mchej 2 primaiy colors 



.15. Can pojnt to tongue, neck, knee^ thumb 
16. Tells action in pictures . 




20. Shows appreciation of past and present 



30-3^ 



30-35 



36 



36-li8 



21. Conprehends 3 prepositions (on top of, 
under, inside) 



1|2 
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SMimiD-LAP Revision 
(Sanple Page) 



Sample page - Smithf ield LAP Revision -' Worksheet 
LANGUAGE 

1 1 • Uses plurals 

Sajy "This is a boy , " These are 



Sample Card from 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT CARDS 



GROSS MOTOR 

6. Squat in play (36-U8 months) 

a. Squat on feet with hands on floor to balance. 

b. Squat holding on to table. 

c. Squat holding on to person's hand. 

d. Squat holding on to a rope stretched between two immovable 
objects. 

Each step should be programmed to include: 

(1 ) 2 hands holding on to floor^ table, hand, rope. 

(2) 1 hand holding on to floor, table, hand, rope. 

e. Games: 

(1 ) walk like a duck 

(2) walJc like a chicken 

(3) jtunp like a frog 



(Sample Lesson Plan from 
Co3?related Activities). 



VKLT 
-l^RANSPORTATIOK 



MONDAY 



A, Group Concept Lesson 



Concrete 1. 



Picture 2. 



3?D2iction 3* 



Associa- i;. 
tion 



B. Art 
1. 



Have a model of each of the following: car, truck, bus, train, 
adrplane, helicopter, ambulance, tractoir,' motorcycle. Ask 
the entire class to name each object aB you hold it up. Then 
ask individual children to name objects. 

Have pictures of car r truck, "bus, trair., airplane, helicopter, 
motorcycle, tractor, 'and ambulance. Arak the children to take 
turns matching .the objects to the pict^xesi. Then have childiren 
name the pictures • 

Teacher says, "I'm going for a rid-? oing in a car." 

Ask each child to irepeau the saine ^ ^oid to think of 

a different way he mi^t travel. 

Teacher asks the children to find tiie picture that goes with 
each of the follo'>djag: 

a. Mother is s^ing to the store in our 

b. The farmer is plowing his field with his , 

c. The pilot is taking many people: for a long trip in ihe , 

d. The man is driving something tha'fc has only 2 wheels. It's 
a 

e. , This traveiti oxi track and has many cars. It's a . 

f . Tliis travels up in the aid and bas a large spinning 
propeller on top. It's a . ^. 

g. If you are hurt, you will be taken to the hospital in a 



h. If you are moving to a new house your furniture will be 
moved in a , 

i. You come to school in a school 



Have the children draw a picture of their favorite way to travel. 
Ask the children to tell the other children wmt they have drawn. 



C. Music 



1. To the tune of "Here We Go Round the Mulberry Stiah", 
"This is the way we drive our car, 

drive our cair, drive our car. ' 
This is the way we drive our car, 
happily down the road. 

Have the children each make up a verse to the song. 

D. La33guage - small group 

1. Give each child a toy vehicle and ask them to name it. Also have them 
tell who might be driving the vehicle and where they cou3.d "he going. 
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MOKDAY (Cont,) 

2. Play the game about talcing a trip. Say "I*m going in a track to 
Grandmother *s house. I*m taking a hook." Next person says, "I'm 
going in a tiruck to Grandmother's house. I'm taking a "book and a 
coat." Each person repeats what the previous "person says and adds 
one more item. 

E. Games 

1. See I), Language # 2. 

2. Use bicycles on the playground, pretend the "bicycles are tractors, 
a motorcycle, etc. and have a relay race. Do the same with wagons. 

F. Storytelling 

1. Have various vehicles made of felt. Have the children chooiBe a vehicle 
to put on the flannel hoard. Ask the children to tell about the vehicle 
they choose and about a trip they mi^t take . 

G. Pine Motor 

1. Make a large newsprint 'map' with a strai^t road about 18" long 
and 3" wide. Put a picture of a house (or green spot) at one end 
and a picture of a school (or a red spot) at the other. Have the 
children drive the toy car from the house to the school without 
going off the road. Always start at the left side of the paper with 
a horizontal road. Teach the commands "Go" and "Stop" and "OJop" 
and "Bottom". 



Use another laxge 'map' and have "the car go on a curved road to the 
school. This lesson introduces the cxirved line. As child's skill 
increases, decireases the width of the paths. 



2. Make a worksheet for the number 1. Put a cross on the pictures of 
one thing. 
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JOHNSTON COUNTY COMMDNITT ACTION, P.O. DRAWER ^h3$, Smithf ield. North Carolina 27577 
November -J, 1973 

TRAINING PROGRAM TEACHING ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHII^REN 



This employee T-:ill assist TriLth the educational program for the developmentally 
handicapped preschool child currently being carried out within the Jbhnston 
County Head Start program by the Chapel Hill Outreach Project. This is a new 
position and "will enable more children to be accommodated in the present program. 

The objective of the Chapel Hill demonstration project is to provide a model for 

the creation of an overall learning experience in "which maxumum success potential 

for indi^ridual chilriren is realized through the teacher ^'s planning cf appropriate 

Eequontial tasks. "Kithin this context, the assistant mil receive from Chapel 

Hill Outreach workers and Head Start staff specific training on the job, in 

workshops and in seminars, in the following areas: Days 

1. Evaluation of the child's existing skills through the use of observation and 
diagnostic tev^ting, including the Peabody, Frostig, Caldwell and LAP program^ 30 

2. Development of a prescriptive educational program with specific curriculum 
objectives for meeting a child's individual needs; 30 

3» Selection and de lopment of appropriate teaching aids and materials to meet 

the prescribed educational and behavioral objectives; 31 

1|. Development of evaluation skills to assess the child's progress; and 31 

The training and involvement of parents in the child's educational program 

through reports, counselling and home visits. 35 

In addition, this assistant will receive training from Head Start staff and 
training officers in: 

1. Early childhood development 2k 

2. Head Start goaD.s and objectives concerning social, intellectual, physical and 
emotional development; 2k 

3# Day care licensing requirements; 11 

1|# Health and nutritional requirements of preschool children; 11 

Family counselling; 11 

6. Local social services available to Head Start children and families; 11 

7. Record keeping: and 8 

8. Use of appropriate audio -visual equipment. 7 

The traijfiee jmist show evidence of ability to relate well to preschool children 
and sensitivity to their individual needs. She should'' also show evidence of 
enough security and judgment to handle crisis situations and be able to work -with 
all races without discrimination. A high school diploma is not required; the 
trainee will be encouraged and helped to obtain a GED certificate -and to take 
advantage of adult education courses at Johnston Technical Institute, 



The tj.'ainee will need a driver's license, 
education training will be profided. 



If she does not have one, driver 



Chapel Hill Training - Outreach Project 
and 

Johnston Coimty, N, C. Community Action, Inc. 



WORKSHOP 



on 



SPECIAL SERVICES TO BEAD START CHILDREN 



Smithfield Head Start Center 



May 16-17, 197U 



******** ************* 



AGEMDA 



Thursday, I4ay l6 



8:30-9:00 



Registration and coffee 



9:00-9:10 Welcome Paul Keller, Director. 

Johnston County Community Action, Inc. 

9:10-9:30 Collaboration between Outreach Projecfc, 
Chapel Hill and Johnston County Head 
Start Program 

Barbara Semrau, Outreach Project 

9:30-10:30 Overview of Program 

Slide presentation - "Resource Services 
in Head Start 'I 

Magertha Sanders ^ Head Start 
Shirley Iforgan, Head Start 

10: 30-10 :U5 Coffee Break 

10:1^5-11:15 Video-Tape presentation on the Home Program 
Home S^ogram Staff 

11:15-12:00 Introduce Leexnlng Accomplishment Profile 

12:00-1:30 Lunch 

1:30-2:00 Slide presentation - LAP 

Shirley Morgan, Head Start 

2:00-3:00 Smithfield LAP - Revised for Head Start 



Classroom 



Sally Towlen, Head Start 
Louise Belly Head Stairt 
Olean Simpson, Head Start 
Janie Purvis, Head Statrt 



7li. 
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Friday, Ifey 17 9 s 00-9: 30 Group 33iscussion 

Magertha Sanders, Head Start 



9:30-10:30 Teaching in Head Start Based on LAP 

Long Range Objectives - Magearfcha Sanders 
Behavioral Objectives 

David Wilson, Outreach Project \: 
Lessons Plans 
Error-Eree Learning 
Role Play - Teaching from Objectives 
Shirley Hbrgan, Head Start-. 



10:30-10:i;5 



Coffee Break 



ld:l|5-ll:W Special Ifeterials for Special Children . 

Magertha Sanders, Head Start 
Shirley Morgan, Head Start 

11:U5-12:00 Slide presentation - "A Jjanguage Stimulation 
Program for YoTong Children". 
Mary Malcolm, Head Start 

12:00-1:30 Lunch 

1:30-2:00 Movie - "Building Social Skills" 

2:00-2:151 Slide Presentation - Specific Behavior 

Program as used with Head Start Children 
Barbara Semrau - Outreach Project 

2:15-3:00 Curriculum Units 
Room Organization 

Juanita Beasley, Head Start 



Program Coordinators: 



Shirley Morgan, Head Start 
Magertha Sanders, Head Start 
Barbara Semrau, Outreach Project 
David Wilson - Outreach Project 



PARTICIPANTS AT SMITHITBLD WORKSHOP 
May 16-17, 1971+ 



Agencies Represented 



Memorial United Head Start Center Johnston Coimty Mentsil Health Center 

Hi^ Point, North Carolina Smithfield, North Carolina 

Wake-Halei^ Head Start Center Child, Inc. Day Care Center 

Ralei^, North Carolina Smithfield, North Carolina 

Day Care Center for the Retarded Greene Lamp, Inc. 

Payetteville, North Carolina Snow Hill, North Carolina 

Franklin, Vance and Warren Head Start Program 
Henderson, North Carolina 

Cumberland Head Start Center 
Payetteville, North Carolina 

Earmville Center for the Retajcded 
Parmville, North Carolina 

St. Paxil Head Start Center 
Greenshoro, North Carolina 

Edgecomh Nash Mental Health Center 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 

Guilford CoTjnty Head Start 
Greenshoro, North Caxolina 

Johnston County Day Care Center for Retarded Children 
Smithfield J North Carolina 

Tots Incorporated 

Snow Hill, North Carolina 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers Association 
Ralei^, North Carolina 

CCAP Inc. 

Payetteville, North Carolina 

Family Services, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 



Johnston County Health Department 
Smithfield, North Carolina 
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III. RESOJRCE SERVICES 



The design of the intervention program engjhasized the mainstr earning &S 
young handicapped children jjiflie regular Head Start setting. To 2ii3)lement 
this intervention program, a resource classroom was established in ne 
Smithfield Center of the Johnston County Head Start Program. This room was 
not an isolated con5)onent, but an jjitegral part of the Head Start center. 

By the establishment of the resource room in thfv center, the regular 
classroom teachers were able to observe the operation of the room, meet with 
the resource teachers, and receive guidance in working with handicapped 
children. The children, too, benefited from the location of the resource 
room jji the center itself. They were able to move easily from the regular 
classroom to the jpssource room, and back again. 

The goal of the Johnston County Resource Program was to proijide a 
model for enhancing the development of young handicapped children in a 
Head Start setting. 
A. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

An abstract of the proposal states the following objectives for the 
resource sejrvices: 

- to assess specific developmental skills of children referred 
to the intervention program 

- to establish a resource center for the development, inrplementation, 

and demonstration of prescriptive developmental programs for 
handicapped children 

- to develop a program of intake services and individual pre- 
scriptive educational programs 

- to extend individual prescriptive programs to the regular 
Head Start classroom 

- to involve parents of handicapped children in the prescriptive 
developmental programs ^ 9 .7 



_ to increase the rate of development of handicapped children 
in cognitive, fine motor, and language skills 

- to ha-ve pptimmi maintenance of handicapped children in the 
regular Head Start classroom 



B. STAPF 

1, Selection 

The resource classroom was staffed by a teacher- and an assistanct teacher • 
selected by the Johnston County Head Start director from his regular staff. 
Both had displayed competence in the classroom and were considered to be ; 
well-qualified, both by experience and training, for assignement to the 
resource classroom. The teacher had seven years of experience in 
Head Start, and was considered to be especially skilled in the maintenance of 
a well-organized classroom. The assistant teacher had four years of experience 
with preschool children, and three years of college education. This 
professional training made her a likely candidate for the job of assistant 
teacher in the resource room. These two teachers were known to be conijatible and 
possessed skills which coii?)lemented each other. 

?.. Training 

The resource room teachers participated in all of the pre- service and in- 
service training sessions described earlier in this monograph. 

During the first month of school, the resource room teachers received special 
training from the Outreach staff. No children were admitted to the resource 
program during the month of September. This allowed the teachers to spend eight 
hours a day in training and preparation for the job ahead. This month of 
training was spent in providing the teachers with ihe skills needed to meet the 
needs of developmentally handicapped children and in helping them to prepare 
and use materials especially suited to this type of child. 

'lOQ- ^ ■ 



The resource room teachers spent at least two days each week with 
a member of the Outreach staffs receiving training in many of the same 
components included in the preservice training. These coiT5)onents were 
dealt with in greater depth and the teachers were expected to study and 
practice until they were able to demonstrate mastery of the skills required 
for the task ahead. 

The end of September the teachers had developed executive coir^petence 
in all of the following areas: 

- identifying children in need of skill development 

- the ^use of the Learning Acconplishment Profile 

- tlie use of positive reinforcement 

- the writing of instmctional objectives 

- the use of error-free learning techniques 

- effective story-telling 

- the preparation of fine motor activities f or the developmentally 
handicapped 

- the use of the Peabody Language Development kit 

- the use of SRA Learning to Think 

- the use of TET materials 

This month was also spent in the planning of the daily schedule, the 
preparation of materials, the arrangement of the room for the use of small- 
group lessons, and the building of equipment, such as room dividers and book 
shelves. 

3» Roles 

Although one teacher was designated as "teacher" and the other as 
"assistant teacher*', there was no distinction made inlheir teaching 
roles. The responsibilities of the classroom were equally divided and decisions 
were made together. 101 

Both teachers assumed the responsibility of serving as consultants to the 
regular teacher in the center, and both served as liasons between the Outreach 7 



Project and the Johnston County Head Start program. 

In the classroom^ the teachers accepted equal responsibility for the 
educational program. Ttiey alternated teaching the large-groig) lessons and 
the small -group lessons T^ere divided between them. One teacher 
consistently taught the cognitive small -group lessons, while the other 
taught the fine motor activities. The planning^ lesson preparation, constinction 
of materials, and evaluation and recording tasks were shared equally. 

In January the TOT mothers were introduced into the program. Two of 
these women worked in alternating shifts, in the resource room. Although th^ 
were trained in methodology and assessment techniques, their major responsibility 
consisted in earring out the plans that had been prepared by the original 
tx^o teachers* 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

1. Room Organization 

The room was very large, bright, and well-equipped as a preschool classroom. 
There was a child-sized bathroom located in the classroom, as well as a low 
work-sink. Tri-wall cardboard was used as dividers in order to provide quiet 
work areas and to eliminate the possibility of distractions. 

Fven though there were divisions within the classroom, the size of the 
room itself gave a feeling of openness and spaciousness. 

An observation window was installed in the classroom and an observation 
booth was constructed in an adjoining room* (See APPENDIX for technical data 
on the construction of this booth.) 
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2. Scheduling 

The resource room was structured so that the teachers worked with a maxijmini 
eight children at one time,* These children were assigned to the resource room 
for an idefinite length of tiiae^ usually varying from one month to five months^ 
depending on the needs of the individual and the rate of progress made during the 
child's stay. 

Qace the child was released from the resource program, the resource teacher 
worked with his regular teacher in planning an individualized prescriptive 
program for him. 

The child who had been referred to for resource senrices spent one and 
a half hours each day in the resource room. The reaminder of the day was 
spenii in the regular classroom 

The daily schedule for the resource room was as follows: 

DAILY SCHEDULE 
8 : 30-8 : 5o Greeting and Large-Group Concept Lesson 

This lesson emphasised expressive , language^ allowing each child 
to participate in a group discussion. It was the function of the 
large-group concept lesson to set the theme for the entire day. 
The foxrmat of this lesson was kept constant throughout the year^ 
enabling the children to predict the direction the discussion would 
take, and allowing them to cope with the situation successfully. 
Tlie materials and lessons used in this large-group activity 
followed the Curriculum Section of the LAP. 
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8:50-9:10 Sinall-Gi^up Lesson (i4 children or fewer in each group) 

a) Cognitive group ~ planned and taught by Teacher A. 

b) Fine motor group ~ planned and taught by Teacher B. 
The children were grouped according to their long-range 
objectives. Lessons were planned to meet these objectives. 

Most of the small-group activities were based on the Task Section 
of the LAP, 

Teacher-made materials, TRY materials, and SRA materials were 
used during this time. 

9:lO-9s30 Work Period 

" . At this time the children were able to choose their own activities, 
although the teachers continued to work closely with guiding, 
directing, and assisting them in the activities selected. Gross 
motor, social skills, and self-help skills were generally assessed 
and taught at this tiiae. 

9:30-9:li5 Smari,.-Group Lesson 

a) Cognitive group ~ planned and taught by Teacher A 

b) Fine motor group — planned and taught by Teacher B 
This small-group lesson was similar to the first, except that 
the children alternated groups, those who had the cognitivr^ 
lesson earlier going to the fdne motor group, and vice versa. 

9:i45-10:00 Language 

The Peabody Language Development kit was used at this time and 
the teachers followed the lessons outlined in that kit. 
This schedule was. duplicated from 10:30-12:00 with the second group of 
children. (The second group was not added until the program had been in 
effect for a month and e> half.) 
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The afternoons were spent in lesson preparation, evaluation of 
student progress, constnaction of inaterials, development of long- and 
short-range objectives for each child, and f onsultation with classroom 
teachers. 

I^om October until March the Outreach staff meiribers met weekly 
with the resource teachers for the purpose of reviewing the prepared lessons 
and of of f ering ^constructive criticisms of them. These lesson plans were 
written three weeks before they were to be implemented, thereby giving the 
Outreach staff time to read them and suggest possible changes. The LAP's 
long-range objectives, and prescriptive programs prepared by the 
teachers were also reviewed during this time and assistance was provided 
in writing others. 

The Outreach staff also consulted with the resource teachers in 
the afternoons to discuss the morning lessons, idiich had been supervised 
by means of the observation booth. 
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School Year of Child Receiving 
Resource Services 





Child in regular class with no special services 




Child attending classes in Resource Room 



■I-lj Child :in regular class with prescriptive follow-up program planned by 'resource teacher 
and regular teacher 
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J). CHILDREN SERVED 

The initial identification of children to be served was discussed fully 
in Section II of this monograph. ^ ^ 

Once the children had been identified, the first group of resource children 
ims assembled. This group consisted on one child from each of the five 
Smithf ield Head Start Center classrooms. These children were identified 
by the regular classroom teachers as '^first choice" selections, that is, those 
children most in need of the services of the resource room. 

It was the plan that as a child retixmed to the regular classroom his 
place woxad be ijnmediately filled by another, keeping the resource room 
population constants 



Teaching Priorities for Children 
Identified as Needing Besource 
Room Services 



2l7o 

Approprtot* 
B«havtor 
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Initially the teardiers referred children who were deficient in skills • 
As the resource rocra teachers became more experienced, however, the teachers 
were allowed to refer children -whose behavior in the regular classroom 
was a problem to the teacher. 

A small percentage of the children served in the resource room were 
so far behind in one or more areas of development that they were unable to 
attend the regular Head Start classes when they first entered the resource 
room. These children were served in the resource room and then gradually 
mainstreamed into the regular classrooms. 
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E. CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES AMD RECORD S- KEEPING 

1. General Procedures 

The most distinguishing feature of the resource 3?oom pix)cedures 
was the extent to -which lessons were individualized. Although most of 
the lessons were taught to gixjups of children, each was prepared with the 
objectives for each child in mind. Groups were never so large that the teacher 
was unable to tailor lessons for the individuals within them. 

The curriculum of the resource room was based on the Xfnlt Section of the 
LAP, and each lesson within the curriculum was taken from the Task Section 
(hierarchy of skill levels) of this booklet. 

Since each activity was structured so that it was clearly appropriate for 
each child, the concepts of error-free learning and positive reinforcement were 
easily applied. The children received positive reinforcement for participating, 
talking, listening, woricing, playing cooperatively, and acconplishing difficult 
tasks. 

The general atmosphere of the resource room was always one of constant 
activity and quiet orderlines. 

2. Specific Procedures - A Case Study 

The specific procedures of the resource room iv^re vaided, and were 
tailored to the individual needs of the children. In spite of this variance, 
however, certain pTOcedures can be considered to be typical. Periiaps 
these procedures could best be illuslirated by means of a case study. 

The following case study illustrates the coirplete resource room program for 
Ronald Smith a child developmentally delayed in cognitive and language skills. 

li/hen a child is considered for resource services a folder is started for the 
purpose of record-keeping and constant evaluation. The contents of this folder 
represent every aspect of the resource services from initial consideration to a 
final year-end evaluation. The following illustrates the contents for a 
typical child. 



Date : October 10, 1973 



Class : h year olds Teacher's Name : Mrs. Jones 

School: Smithi'ield Head Start Center 
Child^s Name : Ronald Smith 
Child's Birthdate : April 6, I969 
Parent or Guardian; Ester 
Home Address : I4O2 Walnut Street 

Smithfield, North CsLTolina 
Tel ephone : None 
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COMTENTS OP CHILD <S FOLDER 
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1. LAP - Learniiig Accomplishment Profile. 

2. Objectives for child; 

3- Eepresentative work with dates. 

k* Informal evaluation upon entry in program. 

5. Test data - Caldwell, PPVT, DDST, Prostig. 

6. Follow-up sheets (done weekly). 

7* Behavior programs - toilet training^ etc. 

8. Evaluations "by others - doctor, psychologist, etc. 

9. Parent conference information - dates; what objectives were 
discussed; other topics. 

10. Home Visit Guide • 

11. Parent assessment - what do parents feel child should have 
priority for learning. . . fine motor skills, language, etc. 

12* 3)evelopmental profile. 
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a. Referral to Outreach Classroom 

This form was completed by the regular Head Start teacher aad 
forwarded to the resource room teachers for active consideration. 
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EKPEREAL TO OUTREACH CLASSROOM 



Teacher's Name; iTtV? . flt-nt^ S ate;. 

' ' 'Mikctd Jfe-^^ G rade ; H 




School ; - 

Child's Name; ^(TAcJA A ge; ^ 

Child's Birthdate; 
Parent or Guardiain: 
Home Address; 



J^imaX^ '^(jtlii^ T elephone ;_ 



TEACHER'S BBSCRIPTION OP PROBLEM; 




ITo Some Average Veil Very Well 



1. Able to sit in desk. 



2. Able to participate in group 
lessons « 



3. Able to listen to directions. 



Able to complete assigned work. 



5^ Able to initiate contact with 
peers and adults. 



6> Able to do grade-level work. 



Able to attend for more than 
ten minutes. 



8, Able to interact appropriately 
with peers. 



9. Able to adjust to "open class- 
room" situation (if this is 
applicable) , 



Special Problems: (Please comment if necessary) 

P hysical 
^Eating Habits 



JPoileting Habits 



Other 
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PRIORITY 0? SERVICES 

Rate in order of priority to you. 1 = yotir highest priority 5 5 = yoiir 
lowest priority. 

? A ppropriate classroom behavior. 

V Attending skills ( looking and listening habits ) . 

3 I ndependence in work habits. 

^ Appropriate ^peer interaction. 



/ I mproved skills in fine and gross motor, langua^pe, cognitive, social 
and self-help development. 



Check any of the following which would be an area of difficulty for the 
child: ' • 



^ 1 • Rote counting. 

^ 2. Rational counting. 



^' 3 « Shapes-name and drawing. 

*^ 1 ;. Colors - matching and name. 

^ 5 « Numerals - naming and writing. 

^ 6 . Letters - naming and writing. 

\/ 1 . Can OTite name. 

__8. Intelligibility of speech. 

(Also, indicate by circling the item, which is a stren^h for the child.) 
Please add more specifics where you are! 



b. Observation in the Re^ar S^ettinp 

As soon as the child had "been referred to the resource room, the 
resource room teacher went to the regular classroom and observed the 
child's behavior. This observation form was filled out during that visit • 
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OBSERVATION IN EEGULAR SETTmO 



Child's Name: 



Teacher's Name; l^\,rS -Jcrv^ 
Date of Referral; . 10 
Timet ]C:30 to ]\:O0 
Observer ; 



_Age ; H G rade ; 'j \j^(Xr O } cU 



_School : '^rndd-y-^itid 
_Date Seen; Oct . 15" 



Total Minutes 30 )') \ ,n. 



Behavior 


Comments 


1. Sits in desk. 




2. Paz^ticipates in group lessons 


ScM^i>\ — a.ixcd evUtj 


3. Listens to directions 




Completes assigned work 




5. Initiates contact v;ith peers 
and adults 




6. ■Does grade level work 




7. Attends for more than 10 
minutes. 




8. Interacts with peers 





Additional Comments; 



c . Informal Evaluation Checklist 



Before the child was actually enrolled in the resotirce room, this checklist 
was completed "by the resource room teacher/ The information gleaned from 
this form assisted the teachers in determining some fundamental objectives 
for the child. Prom these objectives, begirming lessons were planned and 
the placement of the child within the group was arranged. 
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IMPOEl^IiL EVALTIATION CHECKLIST 



Child's Name 



-Prepared tyy Toby Klein 
Chapel Hill Training 
Outreach Project 



Age 



Grade 



Teacher's Name 



Date of Referral 




School 



Date Seen 



A. LAKGUAGE: 

1. Tell me your name_ 



2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 



Where do you live?_ 



first 



last 



Are you a hoy or a girl?^ 
How old are you?_ 



1/^ 



When is your birthday?^ 
Labeling - Pictures 



ball 




do^? 




bike 




bird 




car 




horse 




clock 




cat 


\y 


telephone 




rabbit 




spoon 




monkey 




man 




niff 




woman 




bee 




baby 


y 


fish 




boy 




bear 




girl 




turtle 





7. What do you do when you're: 



cold 

tired 



hungr y h). Pi . 



8, Can you whisper ? AaaJLc^ "ft> U>JtcoXZt. 
Can you talk very loud ? \y 



9 . Prepo si tions : 
c£tr in box 

c£tr under bo x fe>6g^VCc 
car in front i/^ 



car behind^ 
N^ar beside 



car between X/yt 



COGNITIVE: 

1. Eational Counting 

Give me 2 blocks 

Give me ^ blocks_ 



Give me ^ blocks^ 
Give me 8 blocks 



Give me 10 blocks 



2. Bote Countin g 1-0.-3 



OS, 
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Informal Evaluation Checklist - 



3. 



Show me the 
red' ^ 



_chip: 



yellow^ 
blu e 
green 
orange__ 



purple^ 
brown_ 
"blacky 
aite 



if. What color is this? 



red 



yello w 
"blu e 

gree n /vt^ 
orang e 



purple^ 
■brown_ 
"black^^ 
white 



5. Show me the: 
circle 



square_ 



triangle D 



rectangle 

diamon d £^ 
star 



6, , What shape is this? 



circle_ 
square^ 
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triangl e A/ 
7. Concepts: 

Which one IS big? 



rectangl e U.h^ 

diamon d 

star 



Which one has more? 
Which' one is longer?_ 
Which one is little?^ 
Which one has less? 
Which one is shorter? 



Find 2 that are alike. 
Find 1 that is different^ 
Which one is first ? 
Which one is last ? 
Which one is on top? 



Which one is on bottom? 



GROSS MOTOR: 










1. walk forward 








2. walk "backward 










3. kick ball 






(note R or L foot) 




throw ball 










iJ. catch ball 










(S,; .iump 










7. hop - 










8. stand on one foot 






(note no. of seconds 




9« walk backward heel 


-to- 


•toe 






10. skip 











Informal Evaluation Checklist - p. 3 



D. PIHB MOTOR: Handedness: 



1. tower of cube s ^ i> (note no. of cubes 

2. bridge of cube s \/ ( \JZ UnXlSdaVi ) 

3. diagonal bridge of cube s_^ ' 

forroboar d \ pCe^(^ 

$. 7 piece puzzl e 3 OOjc^jlo 

6 . copying; ^ ~ 



V 
H 
O 
+ 
Q 



0 



7. draw 3 "bubbles 

8. draw a person ^ 
9* draw a house 

10. write name 



E. BODY PARTS: 

1. eye s y/^ 

2. nos e ^ 

3. mout h ✓ 
1+. eeor s 

5. arms *^ 



6. leg s 

?• elbow 

8. fee t 

9 . fin^r s ^ 
10. hea d 



11. 


toes 




12. 


knee 




13. 


hands 




11+. 


hair 





eyebrows^ 
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COPT 




COPT 




IRAW 3 BUBBLES 




WRITE A Il&l-IE 




^i^£.-^^^Jj02gZ^ - Daily Lessons 

leai'^^ Accompl^^^^^t Profile served as the basis for the entire 
ji-esourc^ P^ogi»ajn» child was assessed ±n all skill areas by means of 

the LAP^ thi^ gjcill assessment^ long-range objectives were derived. 

These l^^^^^g^ige objecti*^^^* then served as the basis for every lesson taught ±n 
the ^^So^^^g room/ ^^ly^ing the skills necessary to meet the objectives, 
the *^^o}^^^^ inrere ^1^-^^ to develop individual daily lessons for each child* As 
goon as ^j^^ child ^as ^^^^ "^o meet his objectives, this accomplishment was 
ji-ecordec^ ^ ^jie Lftj^ new objectives were determined. 

'^^^ ^oll*^'^^ ^ag^^ ^llijistrates the interrelationship between the 

the i^^^^otioti^-'' Program in the resource room: 



I 
I 
I 

A? 



— RE- ASSESS^ 



O0JECTlV(S 



DIRECT 




TEACHING 





EVALUATION 



ACHIEVED 
SKILLS TO MEET 
LONG RANGE 
OBJECTIVES 



DID NOT 
ACHIEVE SKILLS 
TO MEET LONG 
RANGE ORJS. 



1 

L ^ ^ JN£ED5_MORL. „ „ — — ^ — 
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fflE MOTOR (cont,) 



Souice 


Behavior 


Age lev, 


Assessment 
Date ■ 


4Jai;e 01 . 
Achievement 


■ ; Coments. (Criteriaj:; 
mterials, prhlems;'; 
^etCi/; : 


2 


Manipulates epff beater 


271I10S.:: 




+ 






? 


Enjoys fin^jer paintinR^ : 


30-35 mos. 


\thi 
/J 


1 






? 


tees mud and sand pies 


30-35 mos.' 




.J. 




^SaA^lij ' f«^Al*' Jl J '■' 'i^ H ji ' 

gtteics war surtd; cwi.o ■ 


13 


Paints strokes, dots, and' 
uxrcttioi snapuD on Sassi 


30-35 mosr: 










I 

0 


UUOB Wl uO sciBBors 


j5 iOSi ■ 










13 


Picks up pins, thread, 
etc., wili each separate- 


36-!|8 mos, 








. .»-M'"-'-..'.c 1,'.., ;-..„,-,rHf^, 

' :' ■• . , , .. ,. ■;■'■■ ■[ ■■■ i :, ' ,■ . ; :' ■ 


7 


JUilvc7D liailS olid PwgB 


IIlOSi 








iOiW|i ^Vcc(i«*^. p^JS fl/i<l..: ' 


J.; 


cubes 


JD-I+O IUOdi 


10 


* 






7 

... 1 


Holds crayon vith ■ 


jy-4U iOSi 










] 


string I heads 


36-I18 lOSi 


m 








13 


Can dose fist and 
wiggle thmh in imi- 
tation, Hi L 


36-ii8 loSi 


lb/13 








11 


Puts 6 round pegs in 
round holes on peghoard 


36-i[8 mos, 


ii/iy 


M 
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*Mark + for positive demonstration of skill 
M - for negative demonstration-; of skill 



■■'■I. 



Developmental 



■'■"HOmiEOPMELOBM 
; . EASED ON IHB 

wm AccoMPLisHtt mm 
mi:mm 



Jam e ROM 



C. k, k years 6 :aioii1ihs 



Gross Motor Fine Ibtor Social SeMelp : Cognitive ; Langua^ , 




Ronald - Long Range Objectives 



Gross Motor 



1 . 


To 


be 


able 


to pedal a tricycle . • . 


2. 


To 


be 


able 


to balance on one foot for five seconds. 


3. 


To 


be 


able 


to squat in play. 


u. 


To 


be 


able 


to skip on one foot. 


s. 


To 


be 


able 


to stand on one foot for I4.-8 seconds. 


Fine 


Motor 




1 . 


To 


be 


able 


to build a tower of 5-6 cubes. 


2. 


To 


be 


able 


to cut with scissors. 



3. To be able to drive nails and pegs. 

U» To be able to ijnit ate building of bridge with cubes. 

Fine Motor - Writing 



1. 


To be 


able 


to imitate a horissontal line. 


2. 


To be 


able 


to imitate V stroke. 


3. 


To be 


able 


to copy V. 


u. 


To be 


able 


to copy H. 


5. 


To be 


able 


to copy T. 



Social Skills 

!• To be able to initiate own play activities. 

2. To be able to attend to storytelling for 1 5 minutes. 

3v To be able to ask for favorite stories. 

Self Help 

1. To be able to lace his shoes. 

2. To be able to put paste on toothbrush and brush teeth. 

3. To be able to pour from a plastic pitcher. 

Cognitive 

1 . To be able to associate use with objects. 

2 . To be able to name all colors . 

3. To be able to count two blocks. 

h* To be able to put together a seven piece puzzle. 

Expressive Language 

1. To be able to give the use of objects. 

2. To be able to say the nursey rhymes "Jack Be Nimble" and "Jack Aad Jill". 

3. To be able to whisper without having it modeled for hira. 
U. To be able to change voice to a faster pace. 

Receptive Language 

1. To follow 3 and U step direction. 

2. To demonstrate understanding of prepositions: in^ xander, behind^ between^ 
and around. 

3. To demonstrate understanding of action verbs. 
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Small Group Lesson - Ronald 



Objective : To be able to match sets of 2 using concrete objects (U out 
of 5 times) . 

To be able to discriminate a pile of 2 blocks from a pile of 
1^ 3^ or 5 blocks out of 5 times). 



Materials: 



1 . yam 

2. 2 toy cars 

3. 2 spools 
U. 2 buttons 

5. 2 clothes pins 

6. 10 blocks 



Procedure : Place 3 circles of yarn on the table in front of the child. 

Place 2 spools in one circle^ 2 buttons in another and 1 
toy car in the third. Say^ "I will point to the sets that' 
match Model by putting a; hand on each of the 2 sets that 
match. Change the objects in the yam circles^ but have 
2 objects in 2 of the circles and one object in the third. 
Have the child find the sets that match by pointing. 
Continue changing objects in the circles. J 

Place 2 blocks in front of the child. Say^ "Touch 2". Model 
Say^ "Touch 2". When the child does so^ ask^ 'Bow many did 
you touch?" Modelj "I touched 2". ELace a pile of 2 blocks 
and 1 block widely separated on the table and ask the child 
to touch the pile of 2 blocks. Continue this abtivity using 
a pile of 2 blocks and a pile of either 1 ^3;' 5 blocks. 

Evaluation; Ronald easily matched sets of two 5 out of 5 times. Ronald , 
was able to discrijninate a pile of 2 blocks from 1 block 
(5 out of 5 times) but he could not discriminate 2 when 
3y U or 5 blocks were used (-2 out of 8 times) . 



Large Group Lessons - 



"Unit for the Week - Tools" 

OTpnective for Wednesday ; To be able to identify "saw" from other tools eveiy : 
time on request^ by 

(1) discriminating real - concrete - saw from other tools. 

(2) verbalizing label of "saw" ( or approximation of label) . 

(3) discriminating picture of "saw" from picture of objects and other 
tools. 

ih) showing how to use saw. 

(5) classifying saw as a tool. (Tool is defined as something we use 
to help us make and fix things.) 

Procedure ; 

Teacher labels real object as "saw". Ask children to touch and feel 
saw. "Tell me what you touched." 

Ask children to find saw within box of tods and objects. 
Teacher or another child models how to use saw. (Have wood to 
demonstrate.) 

Children pantomime use of saw and sing song^ "This is the Way We 
Learn to Saw" (to "This is the Way We Wash Our Clothes") . 
Teacher has pictures of tools on board. Children come up and find 
saw among pictures. 

Teacher uses flannel board. Teacher labels "saw" as tool and defines 
whdt tool is. Ash children, "Does saw belong to tool family or 
fruit family?" ^'fes, it belongs to the tool family. A saw is a tool." 
Teacher puts picture of saw with other tools on flannel board. Ask 
children why the saw goes there, and repeat "The saw is a tool." 
Have several categories of flannel board pictures (animals^ fruits, 
tools, things we ride in) and ask children to which group the saw 
belongs . 

Snail Gro up Lesson ; (Based on individual children's objectives)- Ronald. Bev & Ed 
Objectives To make a V stroke within a 1" wide stencil path using a 
magic marker 5 starting and stopping at the appropriate points 3 of 5 
times on request. 

Materials : 

Vn stencil of V 

(2) Magic marker 

(3) Sand 

ih) Paper . ' 

(5) 1" cube 

(6) Small toy car 

(7) Large chalk 

Procedure ; 

(1) Teacher models and labels ^HT" stroke in wet sand. 

(2) Child imitates in sand. 
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112. 




(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

ih) 

(5) 

(6) 



(7) 
(8) 



(3) Teacher models, using her finger and a stencil/ on paper starting on 

the green dot ana stopping on the red dot • 
(ii) Child uses his finger and stays -witliin the stencil starting and stopping 

at appropriate points. -f^ & 

(5) Teacher models and child has turn using stencil on paper with: 

a. one-inch cube 

b. small plastic car 

c. one-inch diameter chalk 

d. magic marker. 

Evaluation ; 

Ronald was able to easily imitate V in sand. He was successful in his attempt 
to move the cube and car on the stencil. He had a bit of difficulty keeping 
the magic marker on the stencil, but he was able to meet his objectives 
1| of 5 times. 
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Expectations were clearly established and each child knew his 
responsibilities in the resource room. Two of the basic expectations 
were: (a) sitting through the lessons, and (b) participating in each , 
lesson. 

At the beginning of each class period a badge was pinned on the 
children. If the child remained seated during a lesson he received one 
star. If he participated in the lesson he received a second star. As the 
teacher pinned these stars on the badge/ she paired this token with verbal 
praise. Those children who had received at least 7^% of the possible 
stars by the coi7?)letion of the time in the resource room were given a 
sticker on a "Good Work Award" card. Ihe children were extremely pW of 
these awards, and looked forward to the reaction of their teachers when 
these awards were brought back to their regular classroom. The teachers would 
often call the attention of the class to the fact that .a Good Work Award had 
been'givGii, 



Name - Ronald 

1. Come to large group 
works in large group 


★ ★ 














2. Come to small group 
works in small group 














3 m CLeans-xxp 






km Come to small group 
works in small group 














5. Come to Peabody 








TOrks at Peabody 
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3) Home Follow^^Up Sheet 

At the end of each two-week interval the resource teacher sent a follow- 
up sheet to the parents. This sheet described the curriculum of the resource 
room snd suggested correlated activities which the parents eould cany out 
with their children. 

When it was possible, the teachers delivered this follow-up sheet 
personally to the parents. This afforded them the opportunity to discuss 
the child ^s progress and to alert the parents to the changing needs of their 
child. The resource teacherc visited each home at least once. When it was 
not possible to make personal visits, the resource teachers sent the follow-up 
sheets home with the children. 

A typical follow-up sheet for Ronald follows: 



FOLLOW-UP SHEET 



The past two weeks Ronald has been working on the color red 

and iTiailman 



Ronald can do these things: 

1. He can match red objects to red pictures 

2. He can sort red objects from objects of different colors 
3» He can sort pictures of red from non-red pictures 

He can mark the red pictures on a worksheet 

5. He can identify the mailman 

6. He can demonstrate the use of an envelope 

Some suggested activities to do at home are: 

1. Mark with a large magic marker all the red pictures 
in a magazine or catalog 

2. Let him meet the mailman to get the mail 

3. Take him to the post office with you to mail a letter 
or parcel 

Give him paper to draw pictures on. Help him fold 
^ the picture to put in a used envelope 
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h) Prescriptive Program 

When the child had achieved most of the long-range objectives 
determined at the time he entered the resource room, he returned to full-time 
participation in his regular Head Start classroom. 

A detailed prescriptive prograin accompanied the child back to his 
regular classroom. This program was updated monthly by the resource room 
teachers in close collaboration with the child's regular teacher. 

The following is a prescriptive program for Ronald. 
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117. 



Prescriptive Program 



Teacher ; Mrs , Jones 



Ronald 

Entry Date: 10-^l;-73 
Exit Date: 

Prescriptive Program for February 



Gross Motor Ctojectives 

1. To be able to pedal a tricycle. 

a. Wlaen the weather is suitable for the class to go outside;, work 
with Ronald on the tricycle. He is getting it a little bit now, 
but he needs to be told "i^en to push "irtiich leg down. If the tri- 
cycle is too big, his legs will not reach. ; Work on this for 
five to ten minutes during outside play time. 

2. To be able to walk on a line. 

a. Set aside about five minutes each day to work with Ronald on this. 

b. Put down on the floor a strip of masking tape and let Ronald walk 
on it. He is to keep his feet on the line at all times. 



Fine Motor Objectives 

1 . To be able to draw a simple house with windows and doors. 

a. See the program for drawing a house that the resottrce class has. 

m 

2. To be able to trace a diamond. 

a. For the first step, dot out a diamond on the chalkboard. Let him 
trace it. 

b. After he has mastered this step, dot a diamond on paper, and let 
him trace it with a magic marker. 

c. Then dot a diamond on a piece of paper and let him trace it with 
a pencil. 



Social Skills Ob.iectiven 

1 To be able to talk so that- he can be heard and understood. 

a. Anytime Ronald is saying anything to you and you can't understand 
him, ask him to repeat it. Make sure he is not biting Ms bottom 
lip, for this hinders an understanding of what he is saying. 
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^« you have Ronald repeat a statement, have him do it in phrases 

a* ^ii.g^^ j-athei. ^j^gj^ tiy to repeat the idiole sentence at one time. 

• 5)o be able to ask foj. ngeconds" at snack time. 

"TeU j^e ^at you want." 

^. "please^ may h^ve some more juice, crackers, etc.?" 




be a^le to r^^^ his own name irtien printed with cues and to discrim- 
^ate name f others in class. • 



^. ^f^^ fionald Jnust learn to recognize his owi name, with cues and 
yj.tnout. See the resource class for a name reading program on 
Honald, 

pat his j^^^e on ^^^^j, ^ork. Then ask him what you haT*e bitten. 

cs, imen all the chii^^,gj^»s names are up in the room, ask him to find 

voTi what it is. 

able to pTi* together a seven-piece puzzle. 
^» fi-ee pig^. f^^,e. 

^0 be able to demonstrate understanding of concepts: more-less; top-botora. 

^» During s^^^^q time ^ork with Ronald with piles of blocks or other toys, 
have hit^ glioose the group which has more blocks. 

^» po the Same with Cookies during snack time. 

use ^ daj:- Tjith a i^^j _ have Ronald point to the top and bottom, and 
have hini set it on the top and bottom. Have Ronald take off the top. 




^0 be ahle to pu* toothpaste on brush and brush teeth. 



^« Let Ron^d put his -.ya toothpaste on his brush, but always watch 
to see that knovs when to stop. 
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5) Year-End Evaluation 

A Tear-End Evaluation, was ^written for each child. This evaluation listed 
all of the skills which the child did not demonstrate "when he entered the 
resoixrce room but did demonstrate at the end of the year. Skills were 
listed in the areas of gross motor, fine motor, social, self-help, cognitive 
and language development. Additional comments about the child's abilities 
were included. Standardized test scores were not included, but were kept 
on file in the resource room. 

A copy of this report was given to the child's new teacher at the beginning 
of the next school-year. 

Ronald's Year-End Evaluation follows. 



ty Magertha Sanders 
• Shirley Morgan 
Smithfield Head Start 



Gross Motor Skills 

A. Skills which Ronald did not demonstrate having in February, 197ii: 

1. Pedal tricycle 

2. Balance on one foot five seconds 

; 3. Gro up stairs using alternating feet 

1|. Skip on one foot 

5» Hop on one foot 

6. Balance on one foot for 10 seconds 

7. Walk backward, heel-toe 

8. Skip on alternate feet 

9. Can jmnp rope 

10. Hop 2-3 yards forward on each foot separately 

11. Junp f rom heiight of 12", landing on toes only 

B. Skills which Ronald has acquired since February, 19 7l|: 

1. Pedal triqjrcle 

2. Balance on one foot five seconds 

3. Gro itp stairs using altemating feet 
Hop oh one foot 

5. Balance on one foot for 10 seconds 
.6. Hop 2-3 yards forward on each foot separately 

Ronald is a very short little fellow for his age. This causes his balance 
to be a little off. However, he can balance on one foot for to ten 
seconds. He is able to pedal a tricycle, but because of his size it has to ; 
be a small tricycle. He can go up stairs using alt ern^^ feet, but he does 
use a handrail itfienever one is available. He can also hop on one foot. 

Fine Motor Skills 

Skills which Ronald did not demonstrate having in February, 197l|: 

1. Drive nails and pegs 

2. Draw siinple house 

3. Print siirrple words 
Imitate cross 

5. Copy V, H, T 

6. Trace diamond 

7. Copy cross 

8. Draw man with two parts 

9. Draw three bubbles correctly 
10. Copy star 



■ Iea3>En^ - June 3. 1971; 

EONALD: SMITH 

Date of Entry: lOA/73 
Handedness: Right 
C.A.: h-6 
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Year-End Evaluation 
Ronald Smith 

Copy square 

Copy cross * ■ 

Copy triangle 

CoRjr rectangle "with diagonals 
Prints first name 

Draws recognizable man with head^ trunk, legs, aims and features 
Print numbers 1-5 
Copy diamond 

B. Skills which Ronald has acquired since Februaiy, 197ii: ' 



1 . 


Drive nails and pegs 


2. 


Draw simple house 


3. 


Imitate cross 


h. 


Copy 7, H, T 


5. 


Trace diamond 


6. 


Copy cross 


7. 


Draw man with two parts 


8. 


Draw three bubbles correctly 


9. 


Copy square 


10. 


Copy cross 


11. 


Copy triangle 


12. 


Copy rectangle with diagonals 



11. 

12. 
13. 
Ih. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



In the area of fine motor development, Ronald's skills were veiy low. Ii^ 
the area of geometric shapes, Ronald can copy a cross, square, triangle, and 
rectangle. He can trace a diamond, but can not yet draw it by himself . 
Ronald cannot write numbers 1-5, but he can count objects up to ten. He can 
draw three bubbles correctly. He can copy the letters V, H, and T, but 
does not recognize them or make them by hajos elf . He cannot write or copy 
his name. 



Social Skills ' 

A. Skills Ronald did not demonstrate having in February, 197ij.: 

1 • Help put things away 

2. Understand taking turns 

3« Play cooperatively with other children 

km Respect property 

B. Skills Ronald has acquired since February, 197i|.: 

1 • Help put things away 

2. Understand taking turns 

3- Play cooperatively with other children 

U. Respect property 

Ronald, was a very disruptive child' in large group situations. It was also 
very hard for him to stay in his seat when he was supposed to. He is now able, 
to help put things away at clean-up time. He has learned to share and that 
he cannot always be first. Along with this, he has learned to play cooper- 
atively with other children. He is very understanding of another person's 
feelinsrs. If his teacher has been out sick, he is the first to ask how she 
ing "When she returns to school. 



Year-End Evaluat ion. 
Ronald Smith : 



Self -Help Skills 

A. Skills -which Ronald did not demonstrate having in February, 19 7ii: 

1. Picks up toys and puts them away 

2. Discriininates edible substances 

3. Pours well from pitcher 
Laces shoes 

5. Cuts with knife 

6. Dresses and undresses alone 

7. Ties shoe laces 

8. Undresses self except for back buttons and laces and ties 

B, Skills which Ronald has acquired since February, 19 7U: 

!• Picks up toys and puts them away 

2. Discriminates edible substances 

3- Pours well from pitcher 

U. Undresses self except for back buttons, laces and ties 

Ronald is relatively independent in the area of self-help. Ronald can 
button and unbutton most sizes of buttons and he can zip and unzip zippers. 
He is not able to lace or tie his shoes. Ronald is now able to: discrirainat 
edible substances. At one time, if you gave hojn a plastic fruit the first 
place it would go would-be his mouth. Nov he looks more carefully at ob- "'. 
jects before he tries to eat them. 



Cognitive Skills 

A. Skills Tdiich Ronald did not demonstrate in Februaiy, 



197U: 



1. Point to chin on request 

2. Match two or three prijnaiy colors 
3» Name all colors 

U. Can name one pictured animal from memory 

5. Shows appreciation of past, present and future 

6.. Comprehends prepositions on top -of , under , inside 

7. Coi?5)ares textures ■ . ■ . 

8. Can assemble seven -piece puzzle in. 1^0 seconds 

9. Can name materials objects are made of 
10. Knows day, night 

U. Can compare three pictures - which one is prettier 

12. Can tell pictorial likenesses and differences 

13- Selects heavier weight invariably 

Ih. When shown three . circles, counts three 

15 • Can make opposite analogies 

l6o Matches and names four primary colors 

17. Can obey commands using four prepositions ' 

18. Can define six words 

19. Matches 10 or 12 colors 

20. Gives home address 
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Year-End Evaluation 
Ronald Smith 



21. Knows source of 1^ of 20 actions 

22. Gives age 

23. Can form rectangle of two triangular cards 
2U. Can judge weights 

25. Names diine^ penny , nickel 

26. Learns left from right 

27. Can tell similarities or differences in 9 or 12 pictures 

28. Can count six objects when asked^ 'How many?" 

29. Can tell which is bigger^ a cat or a mouse : 

30. Can tell "vriiat number follows 8 

31. Can tell how a crayon and pencil are the same and different 

32. Understands numbers up to ten 

B. Skills which Ronald has acquired since February^ 197U: 

Point to chin on request 
Match 2 or 3 priiriaiy colors 
Can name one pictured animal from memory 
Comprehend three prepositions:^ on to£ of ^ under ^ inside 
Compares texture 

Khoivs day^ night " 
Can compare three pictures^ 'Tiihich one is prettier?" 
Can tell pictorial likenesses and differences 
When shown 3 circles^ coimts three 
Can make opposite analogies 
Gives age 

Can form rectangle of two triangular cards 
Learns left from right 

Can count six objects when asked "How many?" 
Can tell which is bigger^ a cat or a mouse . 
Can tell what number follows 8 
Understands nimbers up to ten 

Ronald can make simple opposite analogies such as hot-cold^ big-little^ 
light-dark. He can match 2 or 3 primary colors^ but can only name consis- 
tently green^ orange and black. Sometimes he can get red and yellow. In 
the area of nimber concepts^ Ronald can only recognize 1 and 2. He consis- 
tently rote counts from 1 to 10. Ronald can count objects up to 10 and 
tell you how many. Ronald can tell pictorial likenesses and differences in 
simple pictures - pictures that are not cluttered with numerous objects or 
complex sceneiy. He is able to give his age but not his home address. He 
knows what to-wn he lives in but not the route on which he lives. He is able 
to distinguish his left from his right. 



Language Development Skills 

A. Skills which Ronald did not demonstrate having in February^ 197U: 

1. Understand concept of "one" 

2. Give full name on request 

3. Use 200 or more recognizable words 
U. Say a few nursery rhymes 



1. 
2. 
3. 
h. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
Ih. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
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Year-End Evaluation 
Ronald Smith 



5» Tell action in pictures 

6* Miisper 

?• Change voice to faster rate 

8. Increase volume of voice 
Use plurals 

10. Verbalize opposite analogies 

11. Carry out four-step command, using prepositions 

12. Define four words in terms of use 

13. Give home address 
li;. Give age and birthday 

l5. Ask meaning of abstract words 

B. Skills Tdiich Eonald has acquired since February, 197h* 

1 . Understand concept of "one " 

2. Give full name on request . 
3* Say a few nursery rhymes 

U. Tell action in pictures 

5. Whisper 

6. Change voice to faster rate 
?• Increase volume of voice 

8. Verbalize opposite analogies 

9* Cany out four-step command, using prepositions 

10. Give age 

11. Ask meaning of abstract words 

For Eonald to have had such Inmted language skills i^en he entered school 
he IS progressiaig at an appropriate rate. It was difficult to understand 
what Eonald was trying to say. He spoke veiy : softly, and his words were 
mumbled together. Now his voice level changes appropriateily with a change 
of environment - inside and outside. His words are spoken more clearly; if 
he cannot be understood, he is asked to repeat it veiy slowly. Eonald 
IS able to cany out a four-stage command usang prepositions. Sometimes the 
command has to be repeated 2 or 3 times so that he understands what he is 
esqjected to do. 

Outstanding Behavioral Characteristics . 

Eonald has a tendency to throw a tenper tantrum. These occur veiy seldom: 
maybe four or five in a school term. This usualily occurs when he does not 
get what he wants. Eonald is put on a cot and ignored. If he continues 
to ciy and cany on, a certain privilege is taken away from him, something 
he enjoys veiy much such as outside play time. Usually he comes out of it 
by himself. 
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3- Program for Behavior ffanagement 



Jilthough the badge system described earlier was effective in managing the 
behavior of most of the children^ some children obviously needed a more 
structured behavior program. For sorae^ the badge and the Good Work Award 
simply were not valued and an alternative reiaforcer was needed. 

The following is a specific behavior program that was carried out in 
the Smithf ield resource room. This program, designed for Jill, was developed 
by the resource teachers with the assistance of the Outreach staff members. • 
3) Pinpointing the Behavior to caiange 

In order to identify the behavior that was most in need of change, the 
teachers were asked to list observable behaviors that one would want to increase 
and the observable behaviors that one would want to decrease. 

Using the form shown below, the teachers listed these behaviors. Uie behavior 
vJith the highest priority for change was selected. In Jill's case "getting 
out of seat" was considered to be the most desruptive behavior. Therefore, 
"sitting in seat with only the badge and verbal praise as reinforcers" became the 
target behavior. 



CHILD'S NAME: 



Jill 



DATE: 



January 10th 



OBSEEVABLE BEHAVIOR 



BEHAVIOR TO INCREASE 



BEHAVIOR TO DECREASE 



requests 
3. sharing 
i;. cleaning up 



1. staying in seat dxir ug lesson 
2m following tiirough with teacher's 




3» throwing things 
h» swearing 

5. lying on floor and screaming 



b) Gollectirtg Baseline Data 

A WIN Mother "was given the primary responsibility for collecting data 
during this behavior program. The data collector recorded the number of tiines 
Jill left her seat during the large-group lesson# 



Out of Seat ~ Not Qn-Task 
Day N^A/jAy /V 


TOTAL 


Large-Group 

9:yyr to 9.'.?a 


// 




r>ay /ey^sa/^y /-/<- 




IiSrge-Grotrp 

^.l;?,^ to 







c) Selecting a Reinforcer 

If a reinforcer is to be appropriate, it imist be something that is 
seen by the child to be of value. In Jill's case, a hair barrette was 
highly valued and the teachers decided to use this as the reinforcer for 
this program. 

In order to receive the barrette, Jill had to stay in her seat until 
she had accumulated a certain number of colored chips. The number of chips 
required to earn a barrette was increased as the program progressed. 
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Qradual Steps of Interv ention Program Leading to the Target Behavior 
From the very outset of this behavior management program the token 
reinforcer (the barrette) was paired with the badge worn by the other children 
and with verbal praise. As Jill's behavior improved/ the token reinforcers 
were phased out and the badge and the verbal praise were left as the sole 
reinforcers. 

Reinforcers 



Week 1 


2 chips 


= barrette 


badge 


verbal praise 


Week 2 


3 chips 


= barrette 


badge 


verbal praise 


Week 3 


3 chips 


= yam in hair 


badge 


verbal praise 


Week h 






badge 


verbal praise 



e) Graphing 

The collection of data continued during the entire program in order 
to detemine the effectiveness of the reinforcers. Hie data collected 
during this tir,ie was graphed daily and showed clearly that intervention 
was effective in increasing the target behavior. 
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■m 'T 'W 'TH "F 

6,6 average times 
out of seat 



-T -W -TH 'F W 

2.5 average times 
out of seat 
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F» Evalixation of Resource Services 

■ ■ ' i '■ ■ ■ 
1. Skills of Children — 

a) The majority of the resource room children were referred for 
special services for the purpose of increasing their rate of skill 
development ♦ The initial test scores of the resource room children were 
significantly lower than the mean scores of alL of the other Smithfield 
Head Start cliildren* 





Oct. mm 




Hesource Boom 


Regular Boom 




Children 


Children 


Cooperative Pre- 


31^ tile 


tile 


school Inventoiy * 




PPVT 


-2 years 


-1 .1| years 



Kie post-testing conducted in May indicated that the resource room 
children made significantly greater gains than did the children not 
served in the resource Mojiii* 



Cooperative Pre- 
school Inventory 



Perbentile Points 


Gained 


in 6,5 months 




Resource Room 


Regular Room 


Children 


Children 


3k 


2h 
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b) Peabody Picture Vocalrulary Test 



Pre- test 2 years below norm . 

Post- test 1 year 2 months below norm 



1 

+2 






+1 






NORM Q 






-1 




Gain lo months 


-2 


PRE POST 





c) Cooperative Preschool Inventory 



Pre- test mean score in percentile points 31 



Post- test mean score in percentile points 6^ 





90 










80 










70 










60 








PERCENTILE 


50 NORM 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 


■I 

PRE 


i 

i 

POST 


GAIN 34 

PERCENTILE POINTS 



NOTE: Average time between pre- and post-assessment was 6.^ months. 
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d. Obseorvable Changes 

The primaiy assessment tool used in the resoxirce room was the LAP. 
By means of this instrument gains in all areas of observable behavior 
were dociamented. In many cases the changes were dramatic and obvious to 
even the casual observer. For example, a child-- -5^0 had previously uttered 
only one-syllable words became extremely verbal and sociable, even to 
the point of being a "cut-up" in the classroom. Jlnother child had been 
subject to severe teir?)er-tantrums. After several weeks of participation 
in the resource room this child's propensity for tantrums was completely 
eliminated. 

Althoijgh the gains across all the children served in the resource 
room were less dramatic that some individual cases, the LAP Developmental 
Profiles for these children indicate that there was an average gain in 
all developmental areas of between ten m^Dnths and one year. Worthy of 
particular notice is the fact that these gains were made in an average 
time of 3.7 months. Prior to their admission to the resource room these 
children had a -aean rate of development of After receiving ressource 

room services these children's mean rate of normal development had 
increased to 90^. 

NOTE: 3.7 months indicates the time the children spent in the resource 
room and the time that they were in the regular classroom with a 
prescriptive program. 
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5^2 

5 

4h 

4 

3 

2h 

2 

1 



Gross 
Motor 



MEAN DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILES 
OF 

RESOURCE -ROOM CHILDREN 



Fine 
Motor 



Social 



Self-Help Cognitive Longuoge 




4.4 5.2 4.2 5.0 4.2 5.0 4.6 5.5 4.1 5.0 



3.7 4.7 



Note: 3.7 monthc elapsed between the first and the second 
assessments of the children's skills. 
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2. Skills of Teachers 

The role of the resource room teachers became broader than being 
simply teachers in a self-contained classroom. They, in effect, became 
"resident experts" on "vdiom the teachers coiild call for assistance with 
any component of the Outreach training course. Th^ served as consultants 
to the regular classroom teachers and held frequent conferences with them. 
The resource teachers served as a primary resource to all of the teachers, 
preparing the prescriptive programs and supervising the follow-up 
services. In addition, they demonstrated specific techniques and were 
observed by the regular teachers in the observation booth. 
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IlMJA 0!i COKSTSUCTION OP 
OBSBIiVATION BOOTH 

Squipnent: 

3 mcs: Calrad model 10-19 (5?l6J^2 each) 

1 pa amp: Gronnoc-Preccsion s-10 (5551-00) 

1 mixer: Calrad model lO-Tii (TTi-U) ($10.33) 

1 8 spealcer: V/S 881^ and tox m/-8 \«KL (S5.00, U\^h) 

1 Terminal tox: CU-2105-A End (Sl.QO) 

- assorted connectors and cable, 1 ^VDC "battery (for Clarad 10-7^ mixer) 
Power extension and receptacle 

The Systerfi: 

Objective: 

1) to inable observers in the Observation Booth to overhear teacher-child and 
child-child interaction in the Hesource Room 

2) to have a source for recording the verbal interaction via VTR or AT£ 
(video tape recording or audio tape recording) 

Construction: The system consists of three mics, a f otir channel mono mixer, 
a mono p. a, amp, and an ei^t ohm speaJcer. The mics are Calrad 10-19 (numbered 
2j 3» and U - :f 1 being a provision for another source such' as auxilary or mic 
input from within the booth. The mics have one conductor shielded cable going 
to the Terminal box (TB-l). Here the signal is transferred to a three conductor 
shielded cable which then takes the signal to the Calrad 10-i;7 mi:^^tierrainating 
with regular phone jacks. The mixer output is a line output to^^e mic #1 
input of the Grorames Precision s-10 amp. (See specs sheet). This aiiijp is a tube 
tjrpe aiiip. Output from the amp goes to the eight ohm spealcer-, 

Materi^^-ls vzorthy of saving in case the project should \"/ish to move the set up 
should be : the mics (cut' the cable at the entry into the terminal box), the 
mixer, the amp and the speaker. 

Pov/er for this equipment is supplied via an extention run from a recepticle to 
a three-outlet terminal strip located inside the cabinet where the equipment is 
housed. All equipment is bolted to the shelves or walls to deter theft or 
accident;»l disconnection. 

Applications : 

System is used to provide a listening device covering verbal interactions 
in the resource room in the following four applications: 

1. v^arents of children in the program observe tlieir children in the 
daily program. 

2. Regular teachers of the children observe the behavior of their students 
while in the resource room. 

3. Inservice training of home personnel is furthered by v/eekly sessions 
involving observation of behaviors of children and techniques of teachers 
in tlie resource room. 

i;* Visitors and college students observe resource room use and activities. 



SECTION 17 
HOME PROGRAM - TRAINING FOR WIN MOTHERS 
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17. TRAINING PROGRAM - WTO MOTHERS 

The federally-funded program^ Work Incentive Now, is designed to provide 
training and employment to poverty-level mothers. The Johnston County 
Community Action Agency utilized this rich resource of potential personnel 
in serving handicapped children. 

Tlrie WBJ mothers received training to teach in two settings - the resource 
classroom and homes. They had two target groups - parents and handicapped 
children. The first con^onent describes the training they received to 

work specifically in homes with parents . 

A. Pre-Service Training For the Home Program 

There were five three-hour sessions of pre-service training before WIN 

mothers actually went into homes. After home training began there were 

weekly training sessions. Training was conducted by members of the Outreach 

staff and resource classroom teachers. A trirj^ sketch of the training 

session follows: 



Session I 



Topics 



Strategies 



Purpose and advantages 
of home training 



DARCEE home training materials 



Special handicapping 
conditions 



Outreach slide show 



Characteidstics of 
parents of handicapped 
children 



Discussion- 

Cry Sorrow, Cry Hope ; 

Stress; Parents of Handicapped 

Children 



Siblings of the target 
child 



Outreach Slide-Tape Program 
Discussion 
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S§ssibn li 




Topics 




Strategies 


TjAp dBvelopmental sreas 
and relationship to 
child development 




-LAP ' 

LAP slide-tape program , 


Task analysis 




Discussion of LAP 
Outreach handouts 


Positive reinforcement 




Outreach handouts 

Klin's Building Social : Skills 



Topics 


Session III 


Strategies 


Importance of keeping 




Record-keeping forms 


records 




Discussion 


Record keeping system 




Practice 


to be used TJith program 




Keeping data 



Session IV 




Topics 


Strategies 


Use of materials - 
collecting and making 
materials to meet learning 
objectives 


I Saw A Purple Cow 
Home Teaching - Caldwell 
DARGEE materials 
Workshop 




Session V 




Topics 


Strategies 


Scheduling visits 
Home training session 


Role-Playing 
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B. Inservlce Training 

1. Inservlce Training Sessions 

Weekly training sessions were held with the home trainers and family 
coordinator. These meetings provided an excellent opportunity to share 
ideas and strategies and to work out problems encountered. It also gave 
home trainers a chance to plan activities for the coming week. 

2. Topics Covered in the Ins ervice Training Sessions 
Review of previous week's home training session 

- Were activities appropriate? 

- Did parents work with their child during the week? 

- Any specific proglems? 

- Ee'view home training sheets. 
Discussion of coming week's training session. 

- "What activities will be taught? 

- "What materials will be used? 

- Any special problems. 
C. Training Considerations 

It was extremely iir^^ortant in setting up the training program to consider / 
the resources and constraints of the WIN mothers. They had many resources. 
One was their desire to teach children and parents. They were committed to 
training parents the best way they knew. Another asset not to be overlooked 
was their acceptance by the community in which they worked. They were con- 
sidered community members - not outsiders. Entry problems were eliminated. 

In designing the training it was jjT5)ortant to consider the background of 
formal training of the WIM mothers. This meant to eliminate abstract 
concepts and professional jargon which had no meaning for them. For instance, 
"task analysis" as a term was never mentioned. Other expressions, such as 
'TDreak it doMi into small steps" were used. Terminology such as "Behavior 
modification" was eliminated/ but the concept was explained practically and siirgDly, ;: 



Many written materials are ^-jvailable that can speak directly to WIN 
mother. DARCEE has many low-cost materials available that can be used in 
training WIN personnel. 

Role-playing was an excellent training technique. It provided a concrete 
model for imitating effective teaching strategies. The more practice the 
WIN mothers had, the better they bacame, and the more comfortable they felt 
about 'vdiat they were doing. 

Teaching children came naturally for most of these "'others as they had 
been teaching their own children for years. But instructing adults presented 
a new experience. It took practice for them to be comfortable with this 
new role. 

When ideas were pre; °ated systematically in understandable terms, the 
WIN mothers learned very quickly and contributed many creative suggestions - 
>riiich enhanced the services to the young. 



D, Services to Parents 

Families of children in the Resource Hoom -were initially provided the 
same services as all other parents of Head Start children. These services 
were mainly social service in nature. Parents were encouraged to volunteer 
to work in the classroom and attend monthly parent meetings. These 
meetings were conducted by the social worker and covered topics of interest 
to the parents, such as nutrition, cooking and banking, 

1, Needs Assessment , An infomal needs assessment was conducted with 
each family ±n the resource program to determine parental perspective of 
needs. Initial entry into homes was facilitated as the Outreach coordinator 
was accompanies by the Head Start social worker, who wa^ trusted by the 
families, Tiie needs assessment was very simple, and conducted as a structured 
interview. The parents were asked vhat goals they had for their child 

to learn as much as possible, but they felt powerles?' to do anything about 
it. We also found that parents were trying to teach their child, but the 
methods and concepts they were using were inappropriate. For example, in 
one home the grandfather was giving Maiy a dime Sot every day she could 
count as high as thirteen, and would frequently forget from one day to the 
next. Memorizing numbers was not an appropriate task for Mary, With just 
a little training this grandfather could become an excellent teacher. 

It was decided that the most meaningful contribution of the Outireach 
Project would be the training of parents to work with their own child. 
rie to transportation and babysitting problems in this rural corwunity, 
it was decided that parent-training would be conducted in thu h^rne^, 

2, Home Trainers There were several issues that had to be resolved at 
this point. The first question was: who will be the home trainers? It was 
decided that WIN mothers would be utilized as home trainers* 
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A social worker aide also worked with the home program. The WIN mothers 
made excellent home trainers because they were already accepted by ths 
comtaunity and entry problems were minimal. 

It was in5)orr,ant that the Head Start Director be involved in all the 
plars thiit were made... His approval and cooperation was essential at all 
points during the program. 

2- Families Served With limited staff it was not possible to 

serve all families in the home training program. Families in the home training 
program were recommended by individual teachers in the center. Teachers 
selected the ten families ther/ felt could benefit the most from a home train- 
ing program. 

^* Home Visiting Schedule Homes were visited once a v/eek by home trainei-s. 
Any less often tended to be too long for parent and trainer to work inde- 
pendently. More often than weekly conoid become an -.f.nsti-joion on th=i parent's 
time. Ho-fiP /isits lasted an average of 30 minutes. Partaits were escpected to 
wcric with their child at home daily for 1^ minutes, 

F. Ifaterials Many of the families in the program didn't have materials ■ 
available to use la teaching. Ihcrefore the Outreach program provided the 
followi; g materials to each family: 

:'agas3Jies eoory boctks - from the school 

s iissors T ' 

. . Ixbraiy 

construction paper - all colors ^" x 7" iridex -ards* 

P^!*^ magic markers 

wii.iu.-i paper bal2s 
1-inch cu>.es - all colors play dcuph 

household items 

A iarf'-» contact—paper-covered box to put 

all materials in 

^fe,te^ials used in weekly training sessions were made from these mater: als. 
•There were three guidelines that were up-d in regard to materials; 



1. Take all materials that will be needed for the week's teaching 
with you to the hozne. 

2. Soi. ;est to the pa'ren-»-,s that aHl materials be kept in the box pro- 
vided and be used only at teaching time. 

3. Assure tho pai*ents that Kate;ria2.f? sre free and don^t have to be 
paid for ix lost or destroyc^d. 

G. Record-Keeping Records of the home training program wei^- kept in 

several ways.. Each home trainer kept a personal log that contained notes 

about each contact with the familj^ It included date and tin^^e of contact,, 

person contacted^ questions that need to be answered and techniques that 

needed work. This log served as a personal review of each visit by the 

home trainer. 

Parents Ver'"^ also asked to keep a record of their daily work with, their 
child. Parents indicated on the form provided (See APPENDIX) which d^s they 
v-rked with. their child , and how many times the child was able to do the task* 
Frox[\ these records the parents were able to see that they were teaching new 
things to their child each week. 

Each family was provided a waU chart calendar and stars. Each day 
they worked with their child they put a star on the calendar. These calendars 
became a source of pride to the families and were displayed in many living 
rooms . 

It is in?)ortant that records be as simple as possible and ask only 
useful information., 

H. Home Training Session Ihe home training session was structured basic- 
ally the sme Way each week^ This schedule gave the home trainer and parent 
a foirmat to follow. 

1. Evaluation of previous week's training 
Discuss with the parents 

- were activities appropriate (too hard - too easy?) 

- were activities interesting? 

- what materials were used? 



Review the home training sheet 

- how many days did the parent work with the child? 

- was the child able to perform the task correctly? 

Review any materials the child has made or worked with. REINFORCE THE 
CHILD AND THE PARENTS FOR WORKING . " 

2.. Demonstrate activities for the coming week with the child. 

- explain the new home training sheet 

- malce sure you explain the purpose of the activity veiy clearly 

- provide all materials needed for the task 

- ask the parent if there are any questions 

- break down the activity into small steps if necessary 
REINFORCE THE CHILD . 

3. Parent practices activity with child. 

- check to see that parent is canying out the activity 
REINFORCE THE PARENT AliP CHILD 

h. Informal infomation exchange 

- discuss any questions and ideas with the parent 

- confirm next week appointment. 

I. The LAP The Learning Accomplishment Profile (lAP) was the basic 
"curriculum" used in the home. Behaviors listed In the LAP were the tasks 
that parents worked on with their children during the week. One advantage 
of the LAP is that it provides. c^velopi'aental sequence that can be followed 
in each of the six areas of development - p^ross motor, fine motor, social^ 
self-help, cognitive and language. Parents were assisted in eiTqphas5,zing those 
developmental areas in which their children vere deficient. The Home Trainer 
evaluated the child's progress by making notations on the LAP. 
J- What Was Target At Home ? The home trainv;. tried to teach in homes the 
same skills the child was learning at school. Tiiis proved to be very helpful, 
especially in language. For example, a child who was .required to speak in 
complete senteces at school was allowed to express his desires at home by 
non-verbal gestures. The parent and home trainer practiced requiring couplet e 
sentences at home. This coo2?dination of effort brought about increased 
language developments 



K. Summaiy The home trateiag program in Smithfield proved successful. 
The parents -who had participated in the program showed marked inprovement 
in their relativaship to their children. They were able to spend the time 
with their chxldren more productively than had previously been the case. 

The WIN mothers, too, developed skills in working with children which 

made it possible for them to seek permanent ^amploymient with the Head 
Start program. 
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1 . Child's Name: 



PARENTAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



2. Address: 



3. Telephone number (home): ^ 

Please list persons that live in the home and their relationship to the child, 
(asterisk indicates person providing information) 

NAtiE RELATIONSHIP AGE 



it. li/hat languages are spoken in your home? 



5* How long have you lived in this neighborhood or community? 

Where did you live before? - 

For how long? 

6. VJhat community activities are you involved in ? 



7. What other agencies in the commcunity do you r-^ceive services from? 
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8. Do people in your family work outside the home? 
' , NAME COMPANY 



HOURS 



9. What skills do persons in your family have that will be useful to our center?. 
NAME SKILLS 



10. \lhat are uhe best hours for members of your family to be involved in the 
center? 

NAJffl HOUBS 
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11. Which of these activities would you or members of your family like to parti*- 
cipate in? • 

^ Volunteer time in the classroom 

Help with painting, decorating and building equipment for the center 

Raise money for extra center activities 

Decide on equipment purchases for the center 

Research and take action on educational problem for handicapped children 

Participate in a sibling group ^ 

Be in a parent group to discuss concerns 

Have a home visitor come to your home to work with you and your child 

Learn how to teach your child self-help skills 

Serve as a member of the Advisory Board 

Other ^ . 



12. How do you think that members of your family can benefit by having your child 
in this program? 



13. Comments: 



EKLC 
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PRIORITT OF SERVICES 0)0 PAEENTS 
(PSP SCALE) 



Please rank those areas which you feel are most important. Put a one (l) beside 
the most important area, a two (2) beside the next most important, and so on. 
Please do not use a number more than once. 

Provide training to parents. 

^Interpret test restilts. 

Provide transportation. 

S uggest other available services in the community. 
C ounseling for family problems. 
E stablish parent organization. 
Provide afternoon prograjn. 
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PARENT RATING OF NEEDS FOR SERVICE 
(FRNS) 7- 

Please rate all the following areas of service according to their importance for 
you. 



Please Check: 





not 


some 


very 

T mriOT'haTi'h 


j 

1. Training in classroom activities and 
teaching methods. 








2. Interpretation of test results. 








3 . Counseling for family problems . 








h" Suggestions of other available services 
in the community. 






i 


$. Help vrlth managing behavior of children 
(temper tantrums, toilet training, 
j eaoing naDius, eoc. ) 




■ 




\ 
\ 

j 6. Transportation. 
1 








j 

7. Suggestions for home activities for the 
preschool child. 








8. Training for brothers and sisters of 
the preschool child. 








9. Meetings for groups of parents. 








10. Suggestions for inexpensive or 
home made learning and play 
materials. 









Please make any comments or suggestions for other services j^u feel are important. 



1'7G 

Thank you • 
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PARENTAL PRIORITY FOE DEVELOHffiOTAL GROm 



(PPDG SCAEiE) 



Please rank those areas which you feel are most important for your child to 
learn while he or she is in the pre-school program. Pat a one (l) beside the 
most important area, a two (2) beside the next most important, and so on. 
Please do not use a number more than once. 

motor development, i.e., coordination of fine or small muscles used 

for activities such as tying shoes, using scissors, buttoning clothes, 
stacking blocks, using pencil, etc. 

_Gross motor development, i.e., coordination of large muscles in activities 

such as walking, o'wmping, riding a tricycle, throwing a ball, etc. 

Receptive language, i.e., understanding what is said, such as in following 

directions, understanding simple commands, for example: "Bring me a 
toy", "Open the door". 

_ Expressive language, i.e., aaaming objects, stating what he wants, stating 

likes and dislikes, expressing his needs and feelings. 

. Social development, i.e. , relating lath adults, teachers, peers in ap- 
propriate manner such as sharing, cooperating, playing. 

Emotional development, i.e., appropriate expression of feelings and emotions 

such as controlling temper, not crying excessively, not hitting, biting 
or hurting others. 



Schedule of Family Services 
Prepared by:. Janet Grim 

Chapel Hill Training- Outreach Project 



Caiild's Name 
Address 



Child »s Teacher 



Telephone 



Parent's Name 



1 . Learning, objectives to parents in parent-teacher conference 



2. Priority of services and learning objectives 



Date 



3. Written progress and home follow-up activities Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar., 
' .Apr. 
May 



Date" 



it. Parent-teacher conferences 1. 

2." 
3/ 



5. Newsletter 1. 

3. 



6. Parent training meetings 1. 

3. 

7. 



2. 



2. 
h. 
6. 
8. 
10. 



7. Written year-end evaluation of pupil progress 



Date 



8. Home visits 1 . 



2. 



3. 



9. P-eceive copy of community guide to resources* 
10. Other: 



Date 
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NEWSLETTER 

JOHNSTON COUNTI HEAD : STAET 

Mar^^h^ I97I; Diane Chappell^ Editor 

The Resource Room 

Magertha Sanders Fl0:'>sie Jones 

Shirley Morgan Betty Bryant 



We are very glad to bring to you again the news from the Resource 
Boom of Johnston County Head Start. We hope that -what we have to ssy will 
help to keep th ^ parents aware of the activities of the students in the 
Resource Room. 

Since the last newsletter se^? >ral of the students have left the 
Resource Room and re-entered th'.ijr regular classrooms. Theiij students are 
Nancy, Timothy, Howard, Michael, Sonya, Jacqueline and 

The students presently in the Resource Room scco (fii-st shift) Debra, 
Jill, Michelle, Timothy, Vickie and Havie. The second shift includes stu- 
dents Glen, Christopher, Frederick, Gladys, Chester, Vivian and Ross* 
ELossie Jones and Betty Bryant are now assisting Mrs» Sanders and Mrs, 
Morgan in working with the children in the class. 

Due to a change in the school hours the hours of the Resource Room 
have been changed. The schedule now is (first shi-^t): 9:10-9:20 - greetingsj 
9:20-9:l;0 - group lessonj 9:itO-10:00 - small grot?) "workj 10:30-10:1;5 - 
free playj 10:it^-11 :00 - Peabocfy lesson. (Second shiCt): 11:1^-11:25 - 
greetings; 11:25-11:i;0 - group lesson; I1:it0-12:00 - small group work; 
12:30-1 2 :1|.5 - Peabody lesson. 

Since February Flossie Jones, Betty Biyant and Diane Chappell have 
been working mth some of the cliildren and their parents at home. Sonya, 
Linda, Howard, Timothy, Ross, Michael, Nancy and Chester are in the home 
program. Th^. reception that we have received from the parents has been 
highly cooperative. We have worked with Nancy on the prepositions behind, 
beside, and the color yellow. Ross has been working on writing his name, 
and on the letter A, using the dotted lin 3 method. He has also been making 
a simple chain from jellow construction paper, building a sirple bridge, 
ard tracing a siirple house. Sonya has been working on -writing her name 
with the dotted line method, saying and recognising her number 1 -1 0, and 
understanding ntunber concepts 1 to 10. Presently she is working on her 
ABC's A-F. 'Kmothy has been working on colors red, blue and yellow; 
building a siir^ple bridge and cutting with scissors. Howard has been working 
on nuniber 1-10 and understanding the number concepts. He has also 
been writing his name with the dotted line method. Linda has been working 
on learning the color yellow and on word p2X)nunciation. 

All of the students are progressing quite satisfactorily on their 
specific assignments. Parents are great teachers! We are seeing irrrprove- 
ments in the students* work and are getting reports from the teachers and 
parents that the students have improved in their TOrk. We are anticipating 
even better work from the students. 
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Newsletter - March 



Skills the CMldren are Working on j :n tli c Resouaxe %om; 



Fine Motor 

Copying gGor/ietric shapes 
Drawing sin^Dle house 
Boc3y parts 
Letters H and T 



Gross Motor 

Walk backward^ heel-to-toe 
JunQD rope 

Balance on one foot 



Cognitive 

Name body pairts 

Read pictures 

Recognize owl naine 

Leam three nursery .chymes 

Learn colors 



Lanrgage 

Talk in complete sentences 
Leam how to iriiisper 



Social and Self-Help 

Learn how to get along mth other 

Zip and button clothes 

Tie shoes • 
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mkT DO "^OU SEE? 
Can you find ten things? 

1 . laiwp 6, elephant 

2, fish ?• flo"wer 
3* iron 8, hammer 
i|. gl ;)ve 9* pitcher 
5- hen 10. hat 




SECTION V 
REWETIAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
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V. REMEDIAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Speech and language disabilities have long been a major concern 
of teachers of the disadvantaged. Children tihose environments are limited in 
the number and quality of experiences that can stimulate language grorth often 
come to school with small vocabularies, sentences of inadequate length, an 
inability to make sentence transformations, as well as general disabilities in 
the areas of visual or auditoiy association, reception and the like. 

Some disadvantaged children have speech handicapps ~ articulately 
disorders, voice problems, and stuttering - conditions which require some 
type of early intervention in order to remediate these deficiencies before 
the children are ready to enter the public school system. 

The teacherr in the Smithfield Head Start Program expressed a concern 
for these children and requested that the Outreach Project staff assist them 
in setting up a remedial language prograin that could diagnose the individual 
problems of the children and develop a systematic approach to correction.. 
A. Program Objectives 

The Outreach Project therefore assisted the Smithfield Head Start 
program i. establishing and carrying out a remedial language program to 
meet the following objectives: 

1. to assess the language and cognitive skills 

olds who are referred to the remedial language program by the 
classroom teachers 5 

2. tj prescribe and carry out activities to meet the Individual 
jseds of the children j 

3. to train a Head Start teacher to conduct a remedial language 
arts program; 

I4. to develop materials to be used in the regular classroom to 
reinforce the special language lessons^ 

5. to develop materials to be used at home by the parents both 
during the school year and during the summer months; 

6. to involve the parents of these children in the remediation 
of their child's language disabilities by; 

a. parent-teacher conferences at school 

b. home visits by the remedial language teacher 

c. parent volunteer participation in the group acblvities 

^fof^'^*^^" ^- ^^f^^e out activities by usiiig work 
sheets and activxty guides designed for fiome ule. 
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can be set up, teachers must first 
^^^"^^^t^ ^jhei^ ^^^^^"t^Qj-^ — ^^^ognizi^g i'ts strengths and limitations in 

mon^y^ resources available, professional expertise^ and 
^ ° ^ome recognitiQj^ of their owi philosophy of education, 

t 

^^Vide ^ ^*^^''^'U3:>e oi* o^Saniga^ion on ijhich an educational program can 

gf.iitn^'^®''"'^ ^le^^j 5tart Ptograw was fo-bunate insofar as it had one 
*^ ^^^^ -^^no t't-eed "t^^ "^ork with a remedial language program during 

^°^i;ig ^''^^ ^^^e days each ^^ggk- ^^i addition, it had an unused classroom, 
^**^^ct:^^0iy ^^^^heci^ in ^^^h igggons coiad take place. 

pj-ogi"^ ^re^ely lijtiited in ^iJnds, however, and it was immediately 
■C^^^^^X^^ tn^* ^e^nedial ■'■^^gUage progi^am would have to be established 
vr^ o^t p^tti^^S a et«e^^ ^eal of extra strain on the budget. These strengths 
(^"^^ U^^^gioii °^ ^ "te^ciier and cl^ggroom space) and limitations (lack of 
^i^Adsj ^^^^^ t^®^ ifito consideration in the early planning of the program. 

''^e ygcog^^''^^°^ Of an educatiojjg;, philosophy was inade possible by 
^ ' ^jie li^^ ^ gui'^^^^^s, ^jhich stress that the key to working with 

^^^^"^'^P^d cti^^^^ p^rfc^i culaj,^ and with all children in general, is 

^itii-efo^®' ■'^^e staff sought to establish a remedial 
l^^ag^ ^^ogi-am th^^. ^^^^ ^^^^ctively meet the indd-vidual needs of the 

need not be looked upon as an 
ir^^^o^^gbl^ "task^ unreagQ^able to assume that in a class of fifteen 

c^^-'-^Qj^ jjo t^^° '^^^^en viil h^vg ^^e same needs. The commonality of all 
'e 



liil^*K - this 

^ ^\ t(\^^'^ ^likely* Therefore, one need not imagine that an 



^ ^^^aJized ^^S^age prog^^ Vo^id ha^e to contain frCteen different 



exercises for the same lesson. Nevertheless, children do have differences in 
motiviation, ability, background experiences, and so forth, Tjhich often demand 
that the teacher attend to individual needs. The similiarities and differences 
that 're likely to occur in a group of fifteen children simply demand that the 
teacher prepare a lesson that hits a mid-point in the class interest and 
ability level, and that the teacher be flexible enough to adjust the task 
level up or dovm. to accomodate the individuals "within the group. 

Having looked at the strengths and limitations of the existing 
educational program and having laid the foundation-stone of our owi 
educational philosophy, we set out to develop a remedial language program 
that could be adjusted to accomplish just such an accomodation. 
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G. Selection o f Materials 

In order to develop a remedial language arts program that could meet the 
needs of a number of children^ and minimize the tine the teacher mst spend in 
lesson preparation^ it was decided that a commercially-produced language kit 
>7ould serve as the core of the curriculimi. 

GOAL - Game Oriented Activities for Leamiag (Distributed by Milton-Bradely 
Co., Springfield^ Massachusetts;^ i^s selected because it met the following 
criteria: 

a) It contains a variety of materials that allow for interesting^ 
varied lessons. These materials include puppets^ large picture 
cards^ puzzles ^ games ^ small cards for small group activities^ 
lessor:, plans ^ and evaluation sheets. 

b) It contains lesson plans designed to develop the skill areas 
outlined in the I llinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 3 namely: 

1 . auditory reception 

2. visual reception 

3. verbal expression 
U. manual expression 

^. auditory associatior 

6. visual association 

7 . auditory sequential memory 

8. visual sequential memory 
9* auditory closure 

10. grammatic closure 

11. visual closixre 

c) The lesson plans are sequen"L?ally arranged so that the teacher 
can move from less difficult to more difficult tasks without 
■unnecessary tijTie beteg spent in task analysis. 

d) Lesson plans include a clear statement of the objective of the 
lesson (behaviorally written) J the materials needed^ the 
procedure to be followed^ and criterion activities for 
further development of the lesson^ if necessary. 

e) An evaluation procedure that allows the teacher to assess the 
progress of each child and select lessons at either a higher 
or a lower level for the children in the group. 

In order to supplement the GOAL kj-t^ vjhioh is not always sufficient for the 

development of any given skjJ.1^ since It dcjsn't pre vide any follow-up activities 

that can be done in the regular classroom^ we decided to produce worksheets; 
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( See APPENDIX - "Sample Worksheet") 

These worksheets, a sample of which is on the following page, several dual 
purpose. They allowed the regular classroom teacher to work with the chnd in 
order to reinforce the lesson of the day, and they allowed the parents to 
work with their children by providing them with a sninple lessc i guide for 
home use. 

D. Establishing a Daily Schedule 

In order to work effectively with the children, the sixteen parti.cipar.is • 
were divided into two small groups of eight childi^n each. The first group 
was to concentrate ,i a language stdjuulation program, while the second group 
ija to concentrate more on enunciation, pronuiv^laiion, voice control, listening 
skills, and so forth. By dividing the groups in tMs manner the teacher was 
able to select activities that more closely matched the children's needs. 

The children met i^ith the lang-uage teacher only three days a week. This 
left the teacher free on the other two days to do home visiting, lesson preparation, 
evaluation of student progress, a:id observations in the regular classroom. 
: The weekly schedule was as follows: 



Group I - Lannuase StimtOatinn 


Monday^ Wednesday and Friday (10^0.0-1 0:23') 


Group II - Remedial Speech 


Monday^ Wednesday and Friday (10:30-11:00) 


Home Visits^ lesson preparation^ 
evaluation^ obse3rvation " 


Tuesday and Thursday (8:30-11 :30) 



Thin schedule was fo^jnd to be very effective since it provided for a 
concentrated effort on the part of the language teacher to work ^cLth the child 
r^ot only in the special language lessons, but also in the regular classroom and 
in his home. 
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E. Screening of Children 

In order to select the children who woiild participate in the remedial 
language program^ the language teacher and the Outreach staff member met -with 
the teachers of the five year olds and asked them to refer children that they 
felt were in need of some extra work ij^i this area. This called upon the 
teachers ' extensive knowledge of the children in their classes and involved 
them in the selection process. 

Once these children were referred^ their test scores on the Peabody 
Picture Tbcabulaiy Test and the Cooperative Preschool Inventoiy were examir.ed. 
Those who were at least one and a half years behind the norm were retainei in 
the screening process. 

The language teacher and the Outreach staff member then observed each of 
these children in the regular classroom setting and filled out an Informal 
Screening Checklist. (See APPENDIX - ''Informal Screening Checklist"), in 
addition, the children were privately screened to see if they could name and 
tell the use of coimnon objects, if they could repeat si:x word sentences, ±£ 
they spoke audibly and intelligibly, and so forth. 

Once the screening procedure was completed, the children were then assigned 
to one of the two groups. Those T^ho were liJkely to benefit from a special 
language st jjaulation program were assigned to Group I, while those who were 
likely to benefit from remedial work in speech production were assigned to 
Group II. 
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p. Trajjtiltig of the Lan^age Teacher 

Language development^ like development in ^ other areas^ mrnst proceed 
in an orderly^ sequential manner^ mastering lesser tasks before more coi7?)licated 
tasks are attempted. This requires that a teacher have an understanding 
not only of the way in -which language develops!, but the order in "which skills 
are mastered* 

It was obvious from the very beginning that the teachers were unable to , 
recognize the language problems of the children in their classrooms. For 
example^ a teacher might ask a child to recount in her o*wn words the story- 
line of a story that had just been read to the group as a whole. If that child 
cannot do so^ the teacher -ght assume that the child "doesn't pay attention/' 
or "fools around/' or "daydreams." She may be totally unaware of the 
fact that this child might be seriously deficient in auditoiy reception skills^ 
or might be unable to remember events of the stoiy in the order in which they 
occurred. Thus^ instead of being able to work on the development of these 
skills^ the teacher admonishes the child to pay attention. 

In order to provide the language teacher with the skills needed to assess 
the skills of the children in the language program and with the strategies for 
conducting the language lessons^ working with the regular classrooms teachers^ and 
Working with the parents of the children in the program^ the Outreach staff 
conducted training sessions each Wednesday for eigth weeks. During these 
sessions^ the teacher was instructed in the use of the GOAT , kit^ the proper 
way to evaluate the progress of the children^ how to raise or lower the level 
of the lessen based on the evaluation. In addition^ she was guided in the 
making of worksheets to supplement the lessons, both in the regular c. -ssrooia 
and in the home. She was also advised on the making of home -/isits and the 
involvement of parents in a volunteer capacity. 
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While this training T^as in progress^ the Outreach staff member worked 
with the teacher in the group sessions^ teachiig a demonstration lesson, 
then obserTdng the teacher while she carried out a similar lesson. After each 
of these lessons, the Outreach staff member and the language teacher sat 
together, evaluated the children's performance, and discussed the strengths 
and weaknesses of the lesson. Teaching techniques were examined and 
critiqued. Following this evaluation session, the two staff members decided 
on the lessons to be taught for the following week, established objectives for 
each of the children, and decided on ^"homework" that would be given to each chil 
G. Parent Involvement 

Parent involvement was considered from the veiy beginning to be a 
cmcial aspect of the program. Since the children spend about five to 
six waking hours in the environment of their homes and another five to six 
hours at school, this dichotomy of the child's day requires that the home 
and the school cooperate in this remediation effort. 

In order to involve the parents the language teacher visited each of the 
families concerned and discussed their child's progress and problems. She 
then explained to them the puipose of using teacher-made worksheets at home 
and instructed them in the use of these sheets. 

These worksheets were then sent home each evening, -with the instructions 
that they were to be returned the following day. If a child did not bring 
a worksiaeet back, the language teacher repeated her home visit and disciissed 
this problem I'jith the parent again. 

Mien the worksheets were returned, the teacher discussed the cheet 
vith the child. Errors in the assignraent were given little attention. The 
teacher pointed out the correct responses, even though the incorrect may 
have outnumbered the correct. She then helped the child to do the worksheet 
over, this time making sure that correct responses were made. 



Parents were encouraged to come to the school, meet xd.th the language 
teacher and discuss their child's progress. They were also encouraged to 
volunteer during the group language lesson. In this way they were often 
able to receive a greater insight into their child's difficulties, as well 
as to observe effective teaching techniques that could be used at home. 

A Parent's Guide to Language Development 

In order to extend the lariguage program into the summer months/ the 
language teacher and the Outreach staff member wrote A Parent's Guide to Language 
Developnggt ~ A Summer Language Program for Head Start . (See APPENIDIS:) This 
Guide co;im::j;\eA a short introudction to the way in which language normally 
develop: L children from infancy tc five years of age. ~ It also -included a 
ten page section in -which simple language activities were presented. These 
were activities which could easily be done with materials found around the 
hov-fS. Also, the Guide contained suggestions fc:: working with children, 
such as the use of praise and reward, the ir,Tportance of the child's 
enjoyment of the activity, and so forth. The second section included ninety 
worksheets, one for each day of the summer months. These worksheets carried 
their o^m instruction for the parent and were simple enough to require 
no monitoring by the language teacher. 

H. Summaiy -^i 

This remedial lajiguage program suffered from the fact that it was conceived, 
at the request of the Smithfield teachers, only in mid-March. Thus, it could 
not be evaluated in any scientific manner. It did operate long enough, however, 
for us to be able to see that such a program is not only badly needed but can 
easily be developed in a reg-olar Head Start Center. It was well received, 
not only by parents and teachers, but by the children themselves, who were veiy 
eager to attend each session and who made observable progress in many receptive 
and ejipressive language skills. 
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